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WESTERN RIVER NAVIGATION A CENTURY AGO. 


In nothing is the material and so- 
cial developement of our country 
‘more aptly illustrated, than in the 
improvement in travel and transpor- 
tation. As we behold the rushing 
railroad train, with its palace and 
drawing-room coaches; as we gaze 
upon the magnificent ocean steamers 
that. plow the “ briny deep,” or the 
beautiful floating palaces upon our 
American-rivers, finished with all the 
luxuries and conveniences that mod 
ern civilization has discovered or in- 
vented, we are almost startled at the 
grand march of progress. A hundred 
years ago the people were depen- 
dent upon the pack-horse, the patient, 
plodding ox-team, the old-fashioned 
wain or “ prairie-schooner,” the keel- 
boat, barge, pirogue, etc., to remove 
their goods from one part of the coun- 
try to another. If they had occasion 
to travel, it was on foot or horse- 
‘back, or in these primitive land ve- 
hicles or equally primitive water 
craft.. Both were perilous in the ex- 
treme. The forest trails were beset 
by dangers of many kinds. Wild 
beasts and savage men lurked in every 


thicket and behind almost every tree; 
while the frail vessels that floated 
down the rivers were exposed to 
wreck, and to attack from the In- 
dians in ambush along the shore. 
Dearly, very dearly, many of the emi- 
grant boats on the western rivers 
paid for their attempts to navigate 
them without sufficient armament 
to defend them against attack. 
There were two routes of travel 
from the old settled country along 
the Atlantic seaboard to the wilder- 
ness country west of the Alleghenies, 
viz: across the mountanious region 
by way of Cumberland Gap; the 
other by boat down the Ohio river. 
For a score or two of years after 
Daniel Boone crossed the mountains 
to explore the “unknown country,” 
all who emigrated to the West had 
no other mode of transportation. 
As we contrast the rapid and luxuri- 
ous mode of travel of to-day, with a 
train of pack-horses crossing the 
mountains over the “ Wilderness 
Road” from Philadelphia or Balti- 
more to Lexington, Ky., then the me- 
tropolis of the West, or a keel-boat 
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voyage from Pittsburgh to the falls 
of the Ohio, we are almost ready to 
believe that a hundred centuries, in- 
stead of a hundred years, stand bc- 
tween then and now. ; 

Of the primitive mode of travel and 
transportation, this article is intend- 
ed to be descriptive of that inaugur- 
ated by the navigation of the west- 
ern rivers. The keel-boat, the pirogue 
and the barge, were the first vessels 
to navigate American waters, after 
the Indian’s birch-bark canoe, and 
their voyages were among the most 
stirring and exciting of western ad- 


ventures. Boating commenced on 


the Ohio and Mississippi rivers al- 
most as early as settlements were 
made west of the Alleghenies. In 


1776, two men, named Gibson and 
Linn, made a voyage from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans and return for mili- 
tary stores for the Revolutionary 
army. Notwithstanding the many 
dangers and difficulties that envir- 
oned them in the long and tedious 
voyage, their expedition was success- 
ful, and they arrived at the Falls of 
the Ohio in safety, with one hundred 
and fifty-six kegs of powder on board. 
This they carried around the rapids 
by hand, as well as their boats, re- 
loaded the powder in them, and pro- 
ceeded on their voyage to Pittsburgh, 
or Fort Pitt, where they arrived in 
due time, and turned over their pre- 
cious cargo to the military authori- 
ties. 

This early attempt at the naviga- 
gation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
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rivers was followed by others, and 
soon companies were organized, un- 
der bold and courageous men, who 
made regular voyages. They were 
attended with great danger, not alone 
on account of the savages whose 
hunting ground bordered both rivers, 
but because of the gangs of outlaws 
or river pirates, desperate and cruel 
as any that ever infested the high 
seas. Thus hedged in on every side 
by dangers unseen, these hardy 
bargemen were forced to cultivate 
all the wariness of the frontiersmer 
or of the savages themselves, and to 
adopt a reckless daring and free- 
dom of manner, which they con- 
tinued to practice long after the 
causes that produced them had 
passed away. 

The western bargmen were a pecu- 
liar people. They were a distinct 
class, who cared for none and feared 
none; whose recklessness of habits 
and laxity of morals rendered them 
supremely indifferent to the world’s 
opinions and everybody’s else. Many 
stories are told of them wildly extrav- 
agant in their conception and highly 
improbable in their details. Indeed, 
no story in which the western barge- 
men figured was to improbable to be 
narrated, and even believed, and some 
of the most thrilling were laid at the 
door of each distinguished member 
of the whole fraternity. They serve, 
with all their extravagance and 
phases of wild. adventure, to give an 
idea of the peculiar characteristic of, 
the men they described, and go to 
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make up an interesting chapter of 
that period in the history. of western 
navigation. 

The rough life of the western 
bargemen, charged with peril and 
danger as it was, presented few in- 
ducements to the better class of 
border men, most of whom courted 
danger, like Scott’s hero: 

‘If a path were dangerous known, 

The danger’s self were lure alone,” 
to engage in the river service. It 
was full of hazardous adventures, 
and none but the daring, unsettled 
portion of frontiersmen cared to un- 
dergo the necessary privations and 
dangers incident to such a life. But 
to the class that did engage in it, 
there was an attraction in the unre- 
strained, irresponsible life which kept 
the demand for hands fully supplied. 
The association of such characters 
brought on frequent collisions among 
themselves; and fighting, in which 
the most brutal practices were in- 
dulged, was. of such common occur- 
rence as to pass without particular 
comment, and gradually came to be 
looked upon almost as a pastime. 
The following, from the commander 
of a barge, was published in the 
Navigator of Pittsburgh in 1814: 

“Two of my stoutest men having 
quarreled during the day, while at 
the oars, and having clinched, had a 
small round under deck. Hearing 
noise I ran and parted them, and 
could appease them in no other way 
than by granting them permission to 
take it out on land. Accordingly, at 


evening, as soon as we dropped an- 
chor, the parties having chosen their 
stand-by friends, set out from the 
barge in the jolly-boat and landed 
on island No. 57, where, after it was 
agreed that it should be ‘rough and 
tumble,’ and the signal for parting 
should be ‘enough,’ the combatants 
stripped off their jackets, the weather 
being cold, and, taking their distance, 
flew at each other most ferociously. 
Two rounds brought them, fast 
clinched in each other’s hug, to the 
ground, when the undermost, finding 
the thumb of his antagonist removing 
his eye from its socket, yelled vocif- 
ferously to the bystanders: ‘ Take 
him off! take him off! He’s gouging 
me!’ This was done immediately, 
and the boys got on their feet again, 
and discovering there was not much 
harm done, except a bite from the 
one and a gouge from the other, they 
retired good-naturedly to the barge 
again, and, as usual, worked friendly 
together during the remainder of the 
voyage.” 

Island No. 57, in the Ohio River, 
was long known as Battle Island in 
consequence of this “fist duel.” 
Such encounters were not only com- 
mon among the boatmen, but the 
latter often measured strength with 
the bullies along the shore and at the 
principal ports where the boats 
stopped. Thus the landing of a boat 
at a small river settlement was gen- 
erally the signal for a drunken de- 
bauch and a half dozen fist fights. 
Shooting and cutting were not 
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thought of, nor were any weapons 
used, except such as nature gave 
them. 

The keel-boat and barge for years 
were the only mode of transportation, 
as stated, except the pack-horse and 
wagon, and served the purposes that 
the steamboat and railroad do now. 
A keel-boat would carry from twenty 
to thirty tons, was usually manned 
by ten hands, principally Canadian- 
French, with a captain or master, or, 
as termed in the Canadian lingo, 
“patroon.” The barges were much 
larger, and frequently had from forty 
to fifty men, including a captain or 
patroon. They carried fifty to sixty, 
and even a hundred tons. The diffi- 


culties of a voyage up the river from 


New Orleans commenced in earnest 
after passing Natchez, Miss. The 
winding course of the river formed 
many eddies in the sharp bends, and 
these were to be guarded against, and 
every advantage taken of the cur- 
rents. The voyage of a keel-boat or 
barge down the river was fun and 
pastime, compared to the slow, tedi- 
ous passage up stream. The follow 
ing extract, written by John James 
Audobon, the celebrated American 
ornithologist, very accurately de- 
scribes an up-river voyage about the 
beginning of the present century: 
“The men are ordered to take their 
stations and lay hold of their oars, 
for the river must be crossed, it be- 
ing seldom: possible to double such a 
point and proceed along the same 
shore, The boat is crossing, its head 


standing to the current,which is, how- 
ever, too. strong for the rowers; and 
when the other side of the river has 
been. reached, it has drifted, perhaps, 
a quarter of a mile. Themen are by 
this time exhausted, and as we shall 
suppose it to be twelve o’clock, fasten 
the boat to a tree onthe shore. A 
small glass of whiskey is given to 
each, when they cook and eat their 
dinner, and after resting from their 
fatigue for an hour, re-commence 
their labors. The boat is again seen 
slowly ascending the stream. It has 
reached the lower end of a sand-bar, 
along the edge of which it is propelled 
by means of long poles, if the bottom 
be hard. The men, called bowsmen, 
remain at the prow to assist in con- 
cert with the steersman, in managing 
the boat and keeping its head right 
against the current. The rest place 
themselves on the land-side of the 
footway of the vessel, put one end of 
their poles on the ground and the 
other against their shoulders, and 
push with all their might. As each 
of the men reaches the stern, he cros- 
ses to the other side, runs along it, 
and comes again to the land-ward ' 
side of the bow, where he re-com- 
mences operations. The barge, in the 
meantime, is ascending at a rate of 
not exceeding one mile in the hour. 
The bar is at length passed, and as 
the shore in sight is straight on both 
sides, and the current uniformly 
strong, the poles are laid aside, and 
the men, being equally divided, those 
on the river-side take to the oars,while 
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those on the land-side lay hold of the © 


branches of willows or other trees, 
and thus slowly propel the boat. 
Here and there, however, the trunk 
of afallen tree, partly lying on the 
bank and partly projecting beyond it, 
impedes their progress and requires 
to be doubled. This is performed by 
striking into it the iron points of the 
poles and gaff-hooks, and so pull 
around it. The sun is now quite low, 
and the barge is again secured in the 
best harbor within reach for the night, 
after having accomplished a distance 
of perhaps fifteen miles.* The next 
day the wind proves favorable, the 
sail is set (every boat was provided 
with a mast and square sail), the 
boat takes all advantages, and, meet- 
ing with no accident, has ascended 
thirty miles—perhaps double that 
distance. The next day comes with 
a different aspect, the wind is dead 
ahead, the shores are without trees of 
any kind, and the cane on the bank 
is so thick and stout that not even 
the cordelles can be used. This oc- 
casions a halt. The time is not alto- 
gether lost, as most of the men are 
provided with rifles, and betake them- 
selves to the woods in search of deer, 
bears and turkeys that are generally 
abundant there. Three days may 
pass before the wind changes, and 
the advantages gained on the pre- 
vious days are forgotten. Again the 


*The tediousness of such a voyage will be 
appreciated when it is known that it is 1,500 
miles from New Orleans tothe Falls of the 
Ohio, (Louisville), by way of the rivers. 
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boat proceeds, but passing over a 
shallow place runs on a log, swings 
with the current, but hangs fast with 
her lee-side almost under water. 
Now for the poles! All hands are 
on deck, bustling and pushing. At 
length, toward sunset, the boat is 
once more afloat, and is again taken 
to the shore, where the wearied crew 
pass another night.” 

This was the usual experience from 
New Orleans to the Falls of the Ohio, 
a voyage that occupied from three to 
six months, according to the weather 
and other good or bad fortune. A 
barge that came up in three months, 
it was considered, had performed a 
wonderful feat. Audobon knew 
whereof he wrote, for he made a voy- 
age in 1810, such as he describes in 
the above extract, and could speak of 
it from personal experience; and 
such was the mode of navigation un- 
til superseded by the steamboat. 

In the early navigation of the west- 
ern rivers, not the least of the dan- 
gers to which the hardy bargemen 
were exposed, as already incidentally 
mentioned, were the boat-wreckers or 
river pirates. These buccaneers in- 
fested the rivers in many places, not- 
ably along the north shore of the 
Ohio, between the mouth of the 
Wabash and the Mississippi. A gang - 
of these freebooters had their rendez- 
vous near the site of old Fort Massae, 
in Southern Illinois, and they consid- 
ered the boatmen their legitimate 
property, and preyed upon them ac- 
cordingly. They had different meth- 
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ods of luring the - unsuspecting 
boatmen to destruction. Usually 
they would invite the crew of a boat 
ashore to play a game of cards,* and 


in the play cheat them, sometimes . 


out of all they had. If this plan did 
not succeed, they would offer their 
services to pilot the boat or boats 
through some difficult place in the 
river and then wreck it; or from the 
shore they would pretend to give 
directions for avoiding danger, which, 
if followed, would run the boat into 
it. If all these devices failed, they 
would sneak into the boat at night, 
when all hands were asleep, or when 
all were ashore, and bore holes in the 
bottom, or dig the caulking out of it. 
When a boat, from any cause, was 
found to be sinking, the pirates would 
come out in their skiffs and canoes, 
and with a great show of sympathy 
for the unfortunate boatmen, offer to 
assist in saving the goods from the 
wreck. If their offer was accepted, 
they would load their craft, and row 
up the little creeks into the swamps 
and lagoons, where all trace of them 
was lost. If any hardy boatman had 
the courage to goin pursuit of the 
ruffians, it was the last ever seen or 
heard of him. 

One of the most noted of these 
western buccaneers was a Col. Fluger, 
known to the bargemen by the 
abridged cognomen of “Col. Plug.” 
He was captain of a band of pirates 


* Nearly all boatmen had a passion for 
card-playing. 


that operated about the mouth of 
Cache Creek, near the present city of 
Cairo, in Illinois, and was one of the 
most notorious and desperate known 
along the rivers. He was born in 
New Hampshire, and finally left it 
for the good ot the community, and 
in order to retain his personal liberty. 
He had a wife, a Spanish lady, who 
bore the unique title of “Mrs. 
Pluggy.” For years Col. Fluger fol- 
lowed his nefarious business, and be- 
came a terror to boatmen. How 
many boats were lost, cargoes stolen, 
and men murdered through his agen- 
cies, are to-day unknown tto the 
world. But he did not alwaysescape 
without punishment. The Western 
Review of January, 1830, .contained 
the following of Col. Plug : 

“A boat from Louisville had re- 
ceived rough usage from Plug’s band 
the year before, and accordingly, on 
their next descent, the crew formed a 
scheme for revenge. Before arriving 
at Plug’s domain, several of the crew 
left the boat and quietly stole down 
the river bank tothe landing, and there 
concealed themselves. The boat, 
with its small crew, was quietly har- 
bored, the men hospitably received, 
and invited to join in the usual game 
of cards. Scarcely had they seated 
themselves and placed their money 
before them when Plug’s signal whis- 
tle for an onset sounded in their ears. 
The reserve corps of bargemen also 
heard it, knew its import, and rushed 
to the rescue. The battle was quickly 
over. Three of Plug’s men were 











thrown into the river, and the rest 
fled, leaving their brave commander 
a prisoner. Resistance did not avail 
him. Those ruthless bargemen 
stripped him to the skin, and, forcing 
him to embrace a sapling, they bound 
him immovably to it. Then seizing 
the rawhide, they applied it until 
they tired of the exertion, when they 
left him with his troublesome 
thoughts, and a still more trouble- 
some host of mosquitoes, which 
sallied forth to feast upon his naked 
back in myriads. Mrs. Pluggy, find- 
ing her bower lonely without her lord 
and master, went forth to seek him. 
Closely embracing the tree, and cov- 
ered from any immodest exposure of 
his person by a gauzy cloud of mos- 
quito wings, she found him. Clasping 
her hands, she cried, in her wa- 
English dialect: ‘Yasu Cree! O 
carrissimo sposo, what for, like von 
dem fool, you hug zat tree and let ze 
marengoes eat up all your sweet 
brud?’ All the answer she received 
for her-kind solicitude was an invita- 
tion to emigrate’ to an extremely 
warm climate.” 

Col. Plug finally met his just de- 
serts, and died with his boots on. 
True to his criminal calling, he was 
ina boat one day whose crew had 
gone ashore for a short time, engaged 
in digging the caulking out of the 
bottom, when a severe storm sudden- 
ly arose, tore the boat from its moor- 
ings, and drove it into the middle of 
the river, where it sank to the bot- 
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tom with Plug in the hold like a rat 
inatrap. Thus he perished a victim 
of his own wickedness. 

Of all the noted bargemen of early 
Western navigation, none bore a more 
striking character than Mike Fink. 
He was a fighting, roystering, drink- 
ing, devil-may-care sort of fellow,who 
stood alone, “like some grand ancient 
tower,” except when he had to steady 
himself by leaning on some one not 
so “tired” as himself. It is said he 
could drink a gallon of whiskey in 
twenty-four hours, without its affect- 
ing his walk or his speech, but now 
and then he went beyond the amount 
he was gauged for, and it floored 
him. He had boon companions, 
many imitators, but no equals among 
the rivermen of his day. He was 
most truly the hero of his class, and 
so many and so marvellous were the 
stories told of him, that many have 
doubted the existence of such a per- 
sonage. But that he did live, and for 
years boated on the Western rivers, 
is beyond question. He was born 
near Pittsburgh, and in his early life 
acted as an Indian spy, winning 
great renown by the wonderful facil- 
ity with which, while yet a boy, he 
gained a knowledge of every act and 
movement of the foe. But while thus 
engaged, the wild and adventurous 
life of the Western boatman attracted 
his youthful fancy. He was lured 
away from his early home to try his 
fortune on the Western rivers, by the 
“sweet melody” of the boatman’s 
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horn,* something like unto ‘the horn 
of the wild bull of Switzerland, which 
has been immortalized in verse by 
Gen. Wm O. Butler, as follows: 


“‘O, boatman ! wind that horn again, 
For never did the list’ning air 
Upon its lambent bosom bear 
So wild, so soft, so sweet a strain ! 
What though thy notes are sad and few, 
By every simple boatman blown, 
Yet is each pulse to nature true, 
And melody in every tone. 
How oft, in boyhood’s joyous day, 
Undmindful of the lapsing hours, 
I’ve loitered on my homeward way 
By wild Ohio’s banks of flowers; 
While some lone boatman from the deck 
Poured his soft numbers to that tide 
As if to charm from storm and wreck 
The boat where all his fortunes ride! 
Delighted nature drank the sound, 
Enchanted, Echo bore it round 
In whispers soft and softer still, 
From hill to plain, and plain to hill, 
Till e’en the thoughtless, frolic boy, 
Elate with hope and wild with joy, 
Who gamboled by the river’s side, 
And sporting with the fretting tide, 
Feels something new pervade his breast, 
Change his light steps, repress his jest, 
Bends o’er the flood his eager ear 
To catch the sounds far off, yet dear— 
Drinks the sweet draught, but knows not 
why 
The tear of rapture fills his eye. 
And can he now, to manhood grown, 
Tell why those notes, simple and lone, 
As onthe ravished ear they fell, 
Bind every sense in magic spell? 
There is a tide of feeling given 
To all on earth, its fountain heaven, 


*The Western bargeman carried a horn 
which served his primitive craft the same 
purpose that the bell and whistle do the 
modern steamboat. 2 
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Beginning with the dewy flower, 

Just ope’d in Flora’s vernal bower— 

Rising creations orders through, 

With loud murmur, brighter hue— 

That tide is sympathy ! its ebb and flow 

Give life its hues, its joys, and woe. 

Music, the master-spirit that can move 

Its waves to war, or lull them into love— 

Can cheer the sinking sailor mid the wave, 

And bid the warrior on! nor fear the grave; 

Inspire the fainting pilgrim on his road, 

And elevate his soul to claim his God. 

Then, boatmen, wind that horn again ! 

Though much of sorrow mark its strain, 

Yet are its notes to sorrow dear ; 

What though they wake fond memory’s 
tear ! 

Tears are sad memory’s sacred feast, 

And rapture oft her chosen guest.” 


Mike Fink had heard extravagant 
stories of New Orleans, and he 
longed to visit a place, where, as he 
had heard, the people spoke French, 
and wore their Sunday clothes every 
day of the week. He embraced the 
first opportunity to make a voyage 
thither, and from an humble appren- 
tice on a Western barge, he became 
not only one of the most expert, but 
one of the most notorious bargemen 
on the Western waters. He was as 
proficient in the use of the rifle as he 
was in navigating a “ broadhorn,*” 
and when the rivers were below the 
boating stage, he occupied his time 
in shooting, then one of the most de- 
sirable manly accomplishments on the 
border, and so proficient did he be- 
come in the use of the rifle that he 
was acknowledged the crack shot 


*The Western barges were called broad- 
horns. 
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wherever known. Shooting matches 
were then a common pastime among 
frontiersmen, and the prize to the 
best shots, a beef.t{ Mike Fink never 
missed a shooting match when it was 
in his power to attend it, and what- 
ever part of the beef he won was al- 
ways sold to the highest bidder, and 
with the proceeds, Mike “treated the 
crowd.” 

Many incidents are related of Mike 
Fink in frontier history. So many 
that they have invested him with pe- 
culiar interest, and doubtless have 
made him the “hero of fields his 
valor never won,” but enough has been 
authenticated to give these tales a 
foundation in fact. He did not al- 
ways confine himself to harmless 


jokes and innocent pastimes, but often 
resorted to mean tricks, and even to 
crimes, to gratify his low and de- 


praved instincts. The following will 
illustrate this trait : 

“As his boat floated down the 
river one day, a negro came down to 
the river bank to look at it go by. 
Mike’s keen observation led him to 
notice the negro’s heel, which was 
peculiar in its excessive length (the 
negro was barefooted), and quick as 
thought he raised his rifle and fired, 
the bullet tearing away a part of the 


+The beef was butchered and divided into 
five parts—the four quarters and the hide 
and tallow, the latter being designated the 
fifth quarter, and was always the first choice. 
When Mike Fink was present, the fifth quar- 
ter was allotted to him with a contest. The 
choice for the other parts was decided by lot. 


exposed heel. For this ‘practical 
joke’ he was arraigned by the law- 
officers at St. Louis, but there is no 
record that he was punished. His 
defense was that ‘ the fellow couldn’t 
wear a genteel boot, and he wanted 
to fix it so he could.’ 

The law was defied by these auda- 
cious bargemen, and notwithstanding 
they were charged with the whole 
catalogue of crimes, from murder 
down, it was found impossible to 
bring them to punishment. A writer 
in the Western Souvenir for July, 1829, 
stated that he had seen the records 
of the case in St. Louis, of Mike 
shooting away the negro’s heel, and 
it was as given above. 

An incident of Mike’s expertness 
with the rifle is thus related of him: 

“His boat was one day lying-to 
along the Indiana shore, when that 
now magnificent State was an Indian 
territory, and he had gone ashore in 
pursuit of game. As he was creeping 
along with the stealthy tread of a 
cat, his eye caught sight of a fine, 
buck quietly browsing at no great 
distance. Repriming his rifle and 
picking his flint, he essayed to steal 
upon his game. Just when he had 
reached the spot from which he in- 
tended to take aim, he discovered a 
powerful Indian bent upon the same 
errand as himself. With the quick- 
ness of thought Mike dropped behind 
a tree before the Indian discovered 
him, and keeping his eye fixed on the 
savage, awaited developments. Ina 
few moments the savage halted within 
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fifty paces of the deer, and leveled 
his gun. Instantly Mike presented 
his own rifle at the savage, and at the 
flash from the latter’s gun, he pulled 
trigger, when the Indian, with a yell, 
fell dead at the same instant with the 
deer. In telling the circumstance, 
Mike was wont to say it was ‘killing 
two birds with one stone.’”’ . 

Another of Mike’s “practical 
jokes,” by which he supplied his lar- 
der with fresh meat, is told of him as 
follows : , 

One day, as his boat glided down 
the beautiful Ohio, he noticed a fine 
flock of sheep grazing on the river 
bank, and he determined to have 


some mutton, but it was against his 
principles to pay for anything that 


was to be obtained without it; so he 
formed his plan. There was a large 
eddy in the bend near the sheep, and 
as nightfall was at hand, he landed 
his boat in the eddy and tied up for 
the night. Hehad in his cargo several 
bladders of Scotch snuff. He opened 
one of these, and taking out a hand- 
ful, went ashore, and while his men 
caught several of the sheep, Mike 
rubbed their faces very thoroughly 
with the snuff. He then returned to 
his boat, and sent one of his menin a 
great hurry to the owner of the sheep 
to come down and see what was the 
matter with them. Coming down 
hastily, the owner beheld a portion of 
his sheep leaping, bleating, rubbing 
their noses against the ground and 
against each other, and, upon the 
whole, acting very strangely. Sorely 


puzzled, he asked Mike if he knew 
what was the matter with them. 

“You don’t know ?” inquired Mike, 
very gravely. 

“T do not,” replied the owner. 

“Did you ever hear of the black 
murrain?” asked Mike, in a confiden- 
tial whisper. 

“Yes,” said the sheep-owner in a 
terrified reply. : 

“Well, that’s it,” said Mike. “ All 
the sheep up river’s got it dreadful. 
Dyin’ like rotten dogs—hundreds a 
day.” 

“You don’t say so!” returned the 
victim; “and is there no cure for 
it?” 

“ Only one as I knows on,” was the 
reply. “You see, the murrain’s 
dreadful catchin’, and if you don’t 
git them away as is got it, they'll kill 
the whole flock. Better shoot ’em 
right off.” 

“But no man could single out the 
infected sheep and shoot them from 
among the flock,” said the gentle- 
man. 

“My name’s Mike Fink.” curtly 
replied Mike. 

This was sufficient. The owner 
begged Mike to shoot the infected 
sheep and throw them into the river. 
This was exactly what Mike wanted, 
but it would not do to appear too 
eager, so he pretended to resist. “It 
mout be a mistake,” he said: “They’ll 
may be git well. He didn’t like to 
shoot a man’s sheep on his say so. 
He’d better go and ask the neighbors 
if it was the murrain shore ’nuff.” 
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The gentleman insisted, and finally 
offered Mike a couple of gallons of 
old peach brandy if he would do it. 
That was a temptation the notorious 
bargeman could not resist; he shot 
the sheep and threw them into the 
river at a spot where they would be 
sure to float into the eddy, and re- 
ceived his brandy. As soon as it 
grew dark his men jumped into the 
water, hauled the sheep aboard, 
dressed them, and before daylight 
had them packed away, and was 
floating on down stream, apparently 
in all the innocence of the just. 

Mike Fink’s long and open defiance 
of the law eventually raised such a 
feeling of indignation against him 
that a good, round reward was offered 
for his capture. Fora time he eluded 
the clutches of the officers, but finally 
he allowed himself to be arrested to 
accommodate a friend. One day, 
when his boat was moored at the 
wharf at Louisville, Ky., an old friend 
of Mike’s, who had attained to the 
dignity of a constable, came to him, 
pleaded the necessities of his family, 
begged Mike to let him take him a 
prisoner, as in all probability he 
(Mike) would escape conviction, while 
he (the constable) would receive the 
much-needed reward. The rest of 
the story is thus told by one of the 
early writers of western history : 

“ Mike felt at home nowhere but in 
his boat and among his men; if the 
constable would take him and his 
men in the yawl they would go. It 
was the only chance, and the constable 


consented. A long, coupled wagon, 
drawn by oxen, was procured, and 
went down the hillat Third street for 
Mike’s yawl. The road, for it was 
not then a street, was very steep and 
very muddy. The boat, however, 
was set upon the wagon, and Mike 
and his men, with their long poles, 
were put aboard, Mike in the stern, 
as if for an aquatic excursion. The 
ascent was laborious, and when, per- 
haps, half way up the hill, Mike, in 
stentorian tones, shouted to his men: 
‘Set poles!’ and with the precision 
of well-drilled soldiers on dress par- 
ade, the end of every pole was set in 
the thick mud.: ‘ Back her!’ roared 
Mike, and down the hill went wagon, 
oxen, yawl, and men. Mike had re- 
considered the matter, and deter- 
mined not to go to court. When they 
reached the bottom of the hill, an- 
other parley was held, and Mike was 
again overpowered by the persuasive 
eloquence of his friend, the constable, 
and the ascent again commenced. 
This time they had nearly reached 
the top of the hill when the same or- 
ders were given by Mike, and as 
faithfully obeyed by his men. A 
third attempt, upon the principle, 
perhaps, of its being the charm, was 
successful, and Mike was ‘landed’ 
at the court house. As the constable 
had predicted, he was acquitted for 
lack of sufficient evidence to convict 
him, and he and his men returned in 
triumph to the boat.” 

Mike Fink was not an isolated 
character. He was but a typeof a 
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class, one of the most notorious, per- 
haps, but still a type of a numerous 
class—the Western bargemen. Upon 
the introduction of steamboats on 
the Western rivers, the bargemen, 
like Othello, “found their occupa- 
tion gone.” The first steamboat 
passed down the Ohio and into the 
Mississippi river, mooring at the 
bank where the city of Cairo (Illi- 
nois) now stands, on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1811. At that time it was 
estimated that there were thirty or 
more barges plying regularly on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the 


largest of which had a capacity not 
to exceed one hundred tons burden. 
But with the introduction of steam 
navigation the number of barges and 


keel-boats began to decrease, and 
eventually disappeared, in down river 
voyages. At this day barges are nev- 
er seen on the Western rivers, except 
in tow of steamers. 

The final fate of Mike Fink may 
not be termed an inappropriate con- 
clusion to this article. When driven 
from his trade by the introduction of 
steam navigation, unable to give up 
his free, wild life, he, together with 
two of his boon companions, Car- 
penter and Talbot, joined Henry and 
Ashley’s company of Missouri trap- 
pers. In 1822 they proceeded up the 
Missouri river to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, where a fort was built, 
and from which point parties of 
hunters and trappers were sent out 
in every direction. Mike Fink and 
his two companions, with nine others 


formed one of these parties. While 
on one of their hunts Mike and Car- 
penter had a fierce quarrel, though 
previously to that they had been the 
staunchest friends. Through the in- 
strumentality of mutual friends, their 
quarrel was made up and things 
smoothed over between them. 
Carpenter was quite as good a shot 
with the rifle as Fink, and it had 
been a favorite pastime with them to 
place a tin cup of whiskey on the 
head of one,and the other to shoot 
it off at a distance of seventy yards. 
One day they talked over the matter 
of their differences, and by way of 
ratifying their newly-made compact, 
agreed to indulge in one of their 
unique shooting matches—at the tin 
cup of whiskey. They tossed up a 
copper for the first shot and Mike 
won it. Carpenter believed that he 
would be killed, but he’ scorned to 
refuse the test, and thereby lay him- 


self open to the imputation of cow- 


ardice. But so impressed was he 
that Mike intended to kill him, that 
he made a will and bequeathed his 
few belongings to Talbot, including 
a pair of pistols. The trial took 
place and Carpenter’s forebodings 
where realized—Fink shot him dead 
on the spot. In that wild country 
they were beyond the reach of the 
strong arm of the law, and for the 
time Mike went unpunished, but one 
day in adrunken fit, he boasted that 
he killed Carpenter purposely, and 
was glad of it. Talbot instantly 
drew one of Carpenter’s pistols and 
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shot him through the heart. Shortly 
after this Talbot was drowned in at- 
tempting to swim the Titan river. 


Thus perished the notorious trio of 
Western bargemen. 
Witiiam Henry PERRIN. 
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EARLY-TIME KENTUCKY GOVERNORS, WITH THEIR TIME OF SERVICE, 


Pervious to the year 1750, the word 
Kentucky did not appear upon the 
pages of American history. Before 
that year none of our rivers, moun- 
tains, counties or States bore that 
name. But about that time, one 
Thomas Walker explored two of the 
principal valleys that are now in the 
State of Kentucky. The stream that 
passed through one of these valleys, 
he called Cumberland river, perhaps 
because it had its source in or near 
the Cumberland Mountains, or pos- 
sibly because portions of the valley 
were not remote from those moun- 
tains; and the stream that passed 
through the other valley he called 
Louisa river, for reasons which I am 
unable to give. However, in a few 
brief years, this name was lost and 
that of Kentucky river was substituted 
for it, and has invariably retained it to 
thisday. These streams were doubt- 
less previously known by their Indian 
names, but what they were I cannot 
say. Both rivers are tributaries of 
the Ohio, the Kentucky emptying in 
the Ohio at Carrollton, a few miles 
above “The Falis,” and the Cumber- 
land mingling its waters with the 
Ohio at Smithland, many miles below 
“The Falls,” 


At the date of the Declaration of 
American Independence, while Vir- 
ginia was in process of passing from 
its colonial to its statehood condition, 
that State claimed and exercised 
ownership and jurisdiction over the 
territory extending from the Chesa- 
peake Bay to the Mississippi river ; 
that such was the fact as to ownership 
and jurisdiction, the “Ancient Dom- 
inion” organized and established the 
county of Kentucky with boundaries 
embracing all the territory that now 
includes and has included Kentucky 
since its admission into the Union of 
States. 

Kentucky county, Virginia, main- 
tained its organization as such from 
1776 until 1781, when all that portion 
of it west of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains was divided into the three 
counties of Jefferson, Fayette and 
Logan, Louisville. being established 
as the county seat of the first named; 
Lexington of Fayette county, and 
Danville the county seat of Lincoln 
county. These three counties were 
represented in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia until 1792, when Kentucky was 
made one of the American States ; 
and they were also represented in the 
Convention of Virginia, called to 
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meet together in 1788, to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States. 
But while the people of these three 
counties were “part and parcel” of 
the “Old Dominion,” territorially 
and otherwise, that is, from 1781 to 
1792, there grew up among them a 
spirit of discord and contention; they 
became disatisfied and impatient un- 
der the restraints of the government, 
and restive under the control of the 
mother State; so much so, as to in- 
duce the holding of nine conventions, 
all looking to the speedy organiza- 
tion and permanent establishment of 
a separate State government; but 
none of these conventions, held at 
different times and places, were able 
to secure the endorsement of Vir- 


ginia of their proceedings of any of 
these conventions, from the first one 
held in 1784, until 1790; in short, 
Virginia would not give Kentucky 
permission to form a State govern- 


ment until consent was given the 
convention that met in July, 1790, 
when incipient measures were adopt- 
ed looking to the accomplishment of 
that purpose, and in which they suc- 
ceeded in 1792, by adopting a Con- 
stitution which met with the favor 
both of Virginia and of Congress. 
But as Virginia furnished all the 
territory to make the new State, 
“without fee or reward,” there were 
not a few who thought it quite 
reasonable that the mother State’s 
consent to the arrangement should 
as least be asked, and if possible, 
obtained. 
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And thus it was that Kentucky be- 
came a free, full-grown, independent, 
sovereign State—independent and 
sovereign in a qualified sense—a 
State no longer owing special allegi- 
ance to the mother State, but one ex- 
ercising all the authority and having 
all the powers and jurisdiction of any 
other State, even though it were one 
of “the original thirteen.” 

Thenit seems that Kentucky un- 
deniably became a State in 1792, and 
if so, a Governor would soon be re- 


‘quired and two United States Sena- 


tors would be in demand. The form- 
er was secured by means of a popular 
election, according to the Constitu- 
tion of the State,which resulted in the 
choice of Gen. Isaac Shelby, the hero 
of King’s Mountain of Revolutionary 
fame. The Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which was then only three 
years old, made United States Sena- 
tors elective by State. Legislatures ; 
and the first exercise of the powers 
and duties of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture in this regard, resulted in the 
choice of Col. John Edwards and Col. 
John Brown, both officers in the Rev- 
olutionary war, and both Virgin- 
ians. , 

I am rather rashly interpreting the 
opportunity before me into a full 
permission to tell some things that 
I know about the Governor and 
United States Senators that graced 
the history of Kentucky, during the 
first generation of the exercise of 
Statehood powers, by the first-born 
western State under the Constitution, 
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that is, the Commonwealth, as de- 
veloped on the “dark and bloody 
ground,” from 1792 to 1830. 

“ There were giants in those days,” 
it has been said, and I take this oc- 
casion to repeat and make good the 


saying. 


EARLY-TIME KENTUCKY GOVERNORS, 
WITH THEIR TIME OF SERVICE, 

Gen. Isaac Shelby served from 1792 
to 1796. 

Col. James Garrard served from 
1796 to 1804. 

Col. Christopher Greenup served 
from 1804 to 1808. 

Gen. Charles Scott served from 
1808 to 1812, 

Gen. Isaac Shelby served again 
from 1812 to 1816. 

Col. George Madison was elected 
in 1816, but soon died. 

Col. Gabriel Slaughter served from 
1816 to 1820. 

Gen. John Adair served from 1820 
to 1824. 

Gen. Joseph Desha served from 
1824 to 1828. 

Gen. Thomas Metcalfe served from 
1828 to 1832. 

General Isaac Shelby, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, was the first Governor 
of Kentucky, elected in 1792 and re- 
elected in 1812 ; was better known as 
the hero of “King’s Mountain,” and 
as “Kentucky’s war-Governor.” He 
was born near Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, December 11, 1750, and died in 
Lincoln county, Kentucky, July 18, 
1826. His first military service was 


rendered in the Dunmore war in 1774, 
in the sanguinary battle of Point 
Pleasant, fought by General Andrew 
Léwis in October of said year. His 
father commanded a company in 
said battle. 

General Shelby early entered the 
Revolutionary army, and served long 
and well under Generals Washington, 
Greene and Marion. He served asa 
member of the North Carolina Legis- 
lature, in 1781-82, which body tend- 
ered him a resolution of thanks and 
voted him a sword in commendation 
of the prowess and soldierly quali- 
ties displayed at “ King’s Mountain.” 
His services in the war of 1812 also 
secured him a gold medal. In 1788 
Gen. Shelby located in Kentucky, 
whose people were then taking 
measures to organize themselves into 
a new State of the American Union. 
He patriotically identified himself at 
once with the interests of the embryo 
State, and soon attained to a high 
degree of popularity among the peo- 
ple, so that he was elected Governor 
at the first election, with scarcely any 
opposition. Gen. Shelby was elected 
the second time in 1812, and during 
his second term was emphatically a 
“war-Governor,” co-operating with 
General Harrison in raising an army 
for service on our northern frontiers, 
which participated in the battle of the 
Thames; also at the seige of Fort 
Meigs, and at the massacre of the 
river Raisin where, Gen. Winchester 
commanded. Gen.: Shelby, Gen. 
Green Clay, Gen. Adair, Gen. Desha, 
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Col. Johnson and other Kentucky 
commanders, acquired laurels nota 
few under Gen. Harrison on our 
north western frontiers. 

Col. James Garrard, the second 
Governor of Kentucky, elected in 
1796, was a Virginian, an officer of 
the Revolutionary War;  after- 
wards a member of the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, where he 
warmly advocated religious free- 
dom. He was born in Stafford 


county, January 14, 1749, and early 
became prominent in Kentucky. In 
1782 he located near Paris, in Bour- 
bon county, and was often elected a 
member of the State Legislature, and 
died at Mount Lebanon, Bourbon 
county, January 17, 1822. 


Governor Garrard was a man of 
large influence and extensive popu- 
larity, so much so that he was elected 
for the second time governor of the 
State, that event occurring in the 
year 1800. Settling at an early period 
in Kentucky, he acquired large landed 
interests while yet land was cheap 
and the market overstocked. Gov- 
ernor Garrard was much in public 
life, and maintained a good standing 
with the people of Kentucky to the 
end of his second gubernatorial term, 
which terminated in 1804. But few 
of the early-time Kentuckians whose 
public career was characterized by a 
higher degree of integrity and use- 
fulness. He died aged seventy-three 
years. 

Colonel Christopher Greenup, the 
third Governor of Kentucky, was 


elected to that position in 1804, and 
served four years, or until near the 
close of 1808. Governor Greenup 
was a Virginian, and a soldier and 
officer in the Revolutionary army, 
born in 1750, and died at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, April 27, 1818, aged sixty- 
eight years. At the close of the Revo- 
lution, Col. Greenup removed to 
Kentucky, and was soon after ap- 
pointed to the office of Clerk of the 
District Court, and served as a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, also as 
Clerk of the State Senate, and was a 
member of Congress from 1793 to 
1797. He was elected to the honor- 
able position of Presidential Elector, 
and cast one of the Presidential 
votes of Kentucky for James Madison 
in 1809. 

Governor Greenup was a popular 
and influential chief magistrate of 
the State, was a man of undoubted 
talents and patriotism, eminently 
useful to the early settlers of the 
State, and had the reputation of 
being an excellent lawyer, and a 
statesman and politician whose coun- 
sels it was generally safe to follow. 

General Charles Scott was the 
fourth Governor of Kentucky, elected 
in 1808. He was born in Cumber- 
land county, Virginia, in 1733, was a 
subordinate officer at Braddock’s de- 
feat, near the mouth of Turtle Creek, 
on the banks of the Monongahela 
River, in July, 1755, probably at- 
tached to the Colonial contingent of 
Braddock’s army, being of the regi- 
ment enlisted by Col. Joshua Fry, 
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who was an Englishman that had 
been a professor of mathematics at 
William and Mary College, and also 
a member of the House of Burgesses 
of Virginia, being the same force, of 
which George Washington was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and whose’ com- 
mander he was sometimes, after the 
death of Colonel Fry, who died at 
Fort Cumberland, near the mouth of 
Wills Creek, while on a military ex- 
pedition for service in 1754, against 
western hostile Indians and French, 
Col. Innis attaining the command on 
Col. Fry’s death, before Braddock’s 
defeat, he being the immediate suc- 
cessor of Col. Fry in command of 
this regiment, having aided in re- 
cruiting it. 


Gen. Charles Scott, holding only a 


captain’s commission, raised and 
commanded the first company placed 
in the ‘revolutionary army south of 
the James River. He entered the 
Revolutionary War as early as 1776, 
was in the battles of Trenton and 
Monmouth; was made a brigadier- 
general in 1777; fought with General 
Wayne at the storming of Stony 
Point in 1779; was. captured in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1780, 
and not exchanged until near the 
close of the Revolutionary War, in 
some of whose battles he particularly 
distinguished himself. 

Gen. Charles Scott emigrated to 
Kentucky in 1785, and settled in 
Woodford county. He soon dis- 
played a high style of soldierly and 
patriotic qualities by early engaging 
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vigorously in Indian warfare for the 
protection of. the exposed frontier 
settlers. In 1790 Gen. Scott, in co- . 
operation with Gen. Harmar, organ- 
ized a military force to operate 
against the hostile Indians along the 
Ohio River and in the valley of the 
Scioto, and took command of it him- 
self. He was also in command of the 
Kentucky levies as a brigadier-gen- 
eral at the defeat of General St. 
Clair, November 4th, 1791; and in 
May and June of the same year 
he had commanded seven hun- 
dred and fifty mounted Ken- 
tuckians, raised by direction of the 
Kentucky Board of War, for ser- 
vice against the hostile Indians in the 
Wabash Valley. The Board of War 
consisted of Gen. Charles Scott, Gen. 
Isaac Shelby, Col. Benjamin Logan, 
Col. John Brown, and Judge Harrie 
Inness. It was a popular board, and 
an excess of soldiers volunteered. 
Gen. Scott at once took command, 
and started them on the march, cross- 
ing the Ohio. River at the mouth of 
the Kentucky on May 23, 1791, and 
reached the Wabash June 1, 1791. 
Col. John Hardin and Col. James 
Wilkinson were of this expedition, 
and both did much to make it a de- 
cided success under the chief com- 
mand of General Scott, who, before 
autumn, disbanded his army. And 
in 1794 General Scott commanded a 
volunteer army of 1,600 men in 
Wayne’s battle with the Indians un. 
der Blue Jacket, on the Maumee, 
when the enemy was totally defeated 
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in the battle of “ Fallen Timbers,” in 
August of said year. Gen. Scott was 
second in command of Wayne’s army, 
and of him the commander-in-chief 
said that “his bravery and conduct 
merited his highest approbation.” 
Gen. Scott was elected a Presiden- 
tial Elector at four different Presi- 
dential elections, being first elected 
in 1793. As above stated, he was 
elected Governor of Kentucky in 
1808, and his term closed in 1812, and 
he was succeeded in that office by 
Gen. Isaac Shelby, the eminent 
“War Governor of Kentucky.” The 
death of Gen. Scott occurred October 
22d, 1820, aged eighty-seven years. 
Col. George Madison was a native 
of Virginia, born in that State in the 


year 1763, but removed at an early 
date to Kentucky, arid when only 
seventeen years ‘old entered into the 


military service on the _ frontiers 
against the Indians; was in several 
battles; commandéd a company of 
Kentucky mounted volunteers; wasa 
major in St. Clair’s army in 1791, and 
was wounded near Fort St. Clair. 
He also entered the military service 
in the war of 1812; was in the battle 
of Frenchtown January 18th, 1813; 
was captured at the River Raisin 
January 22d, 1813, and served his 
State as Auditor of Public Accounts 
for twenty years. 

At the regular election in Kentucky 
in 1816, Col. George Madison was 
elected Governor of the State for a 
four years’ term, which was to ter- 
minate in 1820, but he died in a few 


weeks after his election, and before 
his inauguration, at Paris, in Bour- 
bon county, Kentucky, October 14th, 
1816, the duties of the office devolv- 
inge upon Col. Slaughter, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who was _ accord- 
ingly inaugurated. Col. Madison 
was a brother of Bishop Madison, of 
the diocese of Virginia. 

Col. Gabriel Slaughter was a native 
of Virginia, born in 1767, removed at 
an early period to Kentucky, was fre- 
quently honored by the voters of that 
State with an election to membership 
in the Legislature of said common- 
wealth. Col. Slaughter participated 
in the battle of New Orleans as the 
colonel commanding a Kentucky 
regiment, and was highly commended 
for gallant conduct on that glorious 
battlefield, where a brilliant victory 
was won on January 8th, 1815, by 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. 

Col. Slaughter was elected to the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor at the 
same election in 1816 when Col. 
George Madison succeeded to the 
Governorship of Kentucky, as above 
stated, but dying in a few weeks after 
the election, and before qualifying 
by taking the oath of office, or by in- 
auguration, the duties of Governor 
devolved upon the  Lieutenant- 
Governor, who thereupon, being duly 
inaugurated, and taking the oath -of 
office, continued to serve as acting 
Governor to the end of the term of 
Governor Madison, which expired 
near the close of the year 1820. 
Governor Slaughter died in Mercer 
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county, Kentucky, September 19th, 
1830, aged sixty-three years. 

Gen. John Adair was a revolution- 
ary soldier, born in Chester county, 
South Carolina, in 1758, removed to 
Kentucky in 1787; was a major under 
Generals St. Clair and Wilkinson in 
1791, against the northwestern In- 
dians; he fought the savages com- 
manded by the Miami chief, “ Little 
Turtle,” near Fort St. Clair, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1792; was lieutenant-colonel 
under Gen. Charles Scott in 1793; 
served as a volunteer aide to Gov- 
ernor Shelby at the battle of the 
Thames, October 5th, 1813; received 
the appointment of brigadier-general 
of Kentucky militia in November, 
1814, and commanded the Kentucky 
troops under Gen. Jackson at the 
battle of New Orleans with no small 
distinction. Gen. Adair was fre- 
quently a member of the State Leg- 
islature, and sometimes speaker of 
that body. He also served as United 
States Senator in 1805-06, and in the 
popular branch of Congress in 
1831-33; was a member of the Con- 
stitutional convention, and also Reg- 
ister of the Land Office, and Governor 
of the State, serving in that office 
from 1820 to 1824. He died at Har- 
rodsburg, Kentucky, May 19, 1840, 
aged eighty-two years. He was 
appointed a general in the army, 
served on the military committees in 
Congress, and displayed a great fond- 
ness generally for military affairs. 

Gen. Joseph Desha emigrated from 
Pennsylvania to Kentucky in 1781. 


He was a native of Pennsylvania, 
born in that State December gth, 1768. 
In 1794 he served in the army of 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, as a volunteer 
to fight the northwestern Indians that 
were concentrating on the Maumee 
River with hostile purposes, under 
the leadership of Blue Jacket, the 
great Shawanese chief, who, it was 
feared, would be aided by Little 
Turtle, the Miami chief, of whose 
fighting qualities he had obtained 
some knowledge in former cam- 
paigns. 

Gen. Desha had some experience 
also as a civilian, having been fre- 
quently chosen a member of the State 
Legislature; also a member of Con- 
gress many years. In 1813 he was 
commissioned a major-general for 
service on our northern frontiers 
against the British and Indians. He 
displayed specially heroic qualities at 
the battle of the Thames, and was 
always patriotic. His services in 
Congress included the twelve years 
from 1807 to 1819, and his guber- 
natorial term continued from 1824 
to 1828. Governor Desha had a 
patriotic brother, who held a seat in 
Congress from 1827 to 1831, and was 
a general in our army in 1814. Gov- 
ernor Desha died at Georgetown, 
Kentucky, October 13, 1842, aged 
seventy-four years. 

Gen. Thomas Metcalfe was a Vir- 
ginian, born in Fauquier county, 
March 20, 1780, and emigrated to 
Kentucky with his parents in his 
youth, and settled in Fayette county. 
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England’s oppression of the people 
of the United States was the topic of 
his public addresses when he first 
exercised his gifts as a public speaker, 
war being at that time about to be 
declared against the mother country. 
Gen. Metcalfe, being then but a mere 
youth, made haste to enter the mili- 
tary service, which he did with a cap- 
tain’s commission in his pocket anda 
captain’s command subject to his 
orders. He and his command dis- 
tinguished themselves at Fort Meigs 
in 1813, as well as at other points on 
our northern border. 


After the close of the war, Captain 
Metcalfe served some years in the 
Kentucky Legislature, and from 1819 
to 1828 he was a member of Congress, 
and held a seat in the United States 
Senate later in life, also in the State 
Senate, and was also the acting head 
and president of the Board of Inter- 
nal Improvements later on. 

Gen. Thomas Metcalfe was elected 
a full gubernatorial term in 1828, and 
died in Nicholas county, Kentucky, 
August 18, 1855, then seventy-five 
years old. 

IsAAC SMUCKER. 
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Amonc the older living members of 
the bar of New York who are still in 
active practice, none is more promi- 
nent than Judge William Fullerton, 


of this city. He was born at Minnis- 
sink, Orange county, on May ist, 
1817. His grandmother, on _ his 
father’s side, was one of the few who 
survived the dreadful Indian massa- 
cre at Wyoming, and she was among 
the captives, but, although only 
twelve years of age, succeeded in 
escaping with some of the others, and 
fled into the almost unknown wilder- 
ness among the mountains of the 
Wyoming Valley, reaching at last a 
point on the Delaware where now 
reposes the prosperous little city of 
Port Jervis, She grew up strong in 
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WILLIAM FULLERTON, 


character and _ constitution, and 
reached the age of eighty years, not 
only respected, but almost venerated 
in that community. Of such sturdy 
stock is Judge Fullerton descended. 
His father was a farmer at the old 
home, and there the son prepared 
himself for college, still doing his 
part of the farm duties, as was cus- 
tomary in those times, and graduated 
from Union College in 1837 with high 
honors. He supported himself while 
in college by teaching, and also sub- 
sequently while studying law. His 
admission to the bar was in 1840, and 
he immediately thereafter commenced 
practice in Goshen, then as now the 
county seat of Orange county, from 
whence have come many distin- 
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guished practitioners. He afterward 
removed to Newburgh, in the same 
county, and was soon enjoying an 
extensive practice, taking part in a 
great many of the most important 
cases tried in that section. 

At this time (1852) he was retained 
in acase of great importance in the 
Second Judicial District of the State. 
His opponent was none other than 
the celebrated Charles O’Conor, even 
at that time a leader at the bar. The 
trial took place in Brooklyn, and was 
a conspicuous victory for Judge Ful- 
lerton. Mr. O’Conor was so_ im- 
pressed by the determination and 
marked ability displayed by his vic- 
torious young adversary that he not 
only sought him out and congratu- 
lated, but then and there invited him 
to enter into a partnership in New 
York. This was accepted, and soon 
thereafter he removed to the city of 
New York, where from the first he 
showed his ability to an extent that 
was subsequently to place him in the 
front rank of his profession. 

Judge Fullerton has been in the 
active practice of his profession for 
nearly forty years, and probably no 
other member has tried as many im- 
portant cases. Among the profession, 
especially since the death of Hon. 
James T. Brady, Judge Fullerton has 
been conceded the position of the 
ablest jury lawyer at the bar of the 
metropolis. His knowledge of, and 


ability to read, human nature are 
phenomenal, and together with his 
ability in debate and quickness in 
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repartee, render hima formidable ad- 
vocate. As has been already men- 
tioned, he is greatest as a jury 
lawyer, and nearly every one will 
recall his famous cross-examination 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in 
the cause of Tilton vs. Beecher, 
which lasted through the protracted 
sessions of the courts for over eight 
days. Some of the most distin- 
guished lawyers of the time were en- 
gaged in that trial, and Judge 
Fullerton’s efforts were pronounced 
by Chas. O’Conor, especially the 
cross-examination, as the ablest ever 
undertaken. But it would require 
volumes to give a complete sketch of 
Judge Fullerton’s active professional 
life, and it is entirely beyond the 
scope of a magazine article to pre- 
sent more than a resume. 

In 1867, with his friend, the late 
Chester A. Arthur, he had gone, as 
was his annual custom, into the wilds 
of Canada on a fishing expedition, 
when, entirely unknown to himself, 
he was appointed Justice of the 
Supreme Court, to fill a suddenly 
occurring vacancy, this also at that 
time making him ex-officio member of 
the Court of Appeals. He was 
elected by the people of the 
district subsequently to the same 
office without opposition. He added 
to his reputation as a jurist in the 
Court of Appeals, and the opinions 
written by him are considered among 
the best from that august assem- 
blage. 

Judge Fullerton is still in active 
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practice in New York city in partner- 
ship with his brother, S. W. Fuller- 
ton, and Charles E. Rushmore. 
Not only his personal appearance, 
but his activity and undimmed men- 
tal faculties would not lead one to 
consider him even his present age. 
He certainly appears much younger, 
and his arduous duties through these 
many years have left him still in vig- 
orous manhood. 

Aside from his legal duties, Judge 
Fullerton has found time to cultivate 
his tastes for agriculture, and in 
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Fairfax county, Virginia, he has a 
farm and stock that are not only 
justly a source of pride to him, but a 
cause of admiration among the peo- 
ple of that section, and the many 
others who have been to visit them. 
He isa man of most generous im- 
pulses, and is held in great esteem 
among his Southérn neighbors for 
his public benefactions. In manner 
he is a most genial and approachable 
man, whose. professional cares and 
multitudinous duties have not in the 
least rendered crabbed or unsociable. 





ALBON PLATT MAN. 


Aon P, Man, one of the founders 
of the New York Bar Association, and 
a prominent advocate of: this city, is 
also one of those of the older mem- 
bers of the profession: who still re- 
main in active practice. 

The first member of the family in 
this country was Samuel Man, an 
Englishman who came to America in 
the seventeenth century. He left 
twelve children, who settled among 
the different colonies. One of these 
was Ebenezer, the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. He settled 
before the Revolutionary War in 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, and 
during that memorable struggle he 
was a surgeon in the Connecticut 
line. His son, Albon Man, the 


father of Albon P., was born in Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, and settled 
in Franklin county, New York, while 


still young, where he became a phy- 
sician and surgeon of distinction and 
wide reputation. He finally extended 
his practice to Montreal, Plattsburg, 
and Ogdensburg, sixty miles in either 
direction from where he lived. Here 
he was married to Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Captain Nathaniel Platt, one 
of General Woodhull’s minute men 
at the battle of Long Island, and one 
of two brothers who founded Platts- 
burg subsequent to the close of the 
War of Independence, where he re- 
mained, a man of wealth and 
influence. 

During the war of 1812 the British 
invaded the town, and his family 
were obliged to fly for their lives, but 
he, being too infirm, remained, and 
bade defiance to the officers who took 
up their quarters in his house on ac- 
count of its being one of the most 
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commodious and comfortable. He 
here witnessed the defeat of the 
British by McDonough on Lake 
Champlain, resulting in their evacua- 
tion of Plattsburg. 

Albon P. Man, the descendant of 
these families, was the oldest son, and 
was born in Constable, Franklin coun- 
ty, on January 2oth, 1811. His early 
education was received in the schools 
and academies in Franklin county 
and Plattsburg. Armed with a letter 
from Judge Jonas Platt, a relative, he, 
at the age of nineteen, came to New 
York City. His letter enabled him to 
enter the office of William Kent, and 
here, with Chancellor Kent and Ben- 
jamin D. Silliman as preceptors, he 
found kindly interest and counsel as 
he pursued his study of the law. At 
a session of the Supreme Court held 
at Utica by. Judges Savage, Suther- 
land, and Bronson, on July 5th, 1832, 
he was admitted to practice. It was 
on this day that the news of the 
spread of the cholera from both New 
York and Montreal along the rivers 
was announced. , The court adjourned 
as soon as possible on receipt of this 
news, but nevertheless Judge Bron- 
son was attacked, and fora time his 
life was despaired of. Mr. Man re- 
turned, however, to New York on 
August 1st, while the place was still 
in the height of the epidemic, and 
opened the office, unmindful of the 
danger, to relieve Mr. Stephen C. 
Williams as notary of the Bank of 
America. After six years spent in 
this office as clerk, and as partner to 
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Mr. Williams, he formed a partnership 
with the late Walter Edwards, which 
continued for about sixteen years. 
Following this, up to 1885, he was en- 
gaged in a most successful partnership 
with John E. Parsons, Esq., under the 
title of Man & Parsons. Mr. Man 
then associated his two sons, William 
and Henry, with him, and the busi- 
ness has since been successfully con- 
tinued. For some twenty-five years 
Mr. Man’s practice was of a general 
nature, but has since become largely 
special, as executor and trustee, the 
latter more particularly in railroad 
and other matters. He has long occu- 
pied a foremost position among the 
fraternity, and his opinions relating 
to the law of real estate, wills, and 
trusts, are high authority. Many im- 
portant litigations have been con- 
ducted under his supervision, and he 
has managed the settlement of a 
number of the most important 
estates. 

Mr. Man is fond of travel, and has 
several times visited Europe, both for 
pleasure and professionally. He has 
also taken an interest in politics since 
attaining his majority, first with the 
Whigs, and, since its formation, with 
the Republican party. At the time 
of the opening of the civil war he was 
past the age when he could perform 
military duty, but in many ways he 
aided the cause of the North, joining 
the Union League Club on its organ- 
ization in April, 1863, and he took a 
prominent part inany movement which 
had for its object the support of the 
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National Government, as well as in 
city and State affairs. ‘ 

Mr. Man was one of the leaders in the 
movement through which was organ- 
ized the Bar Association of New York 
in 1869, and has always subsequent- 
ly taken an active part in its advance- 
ment. He was its first treasurer, 
and aided in the measures by 
which it became possessed of its 
present elegant and _ convenient 
building at 7 West Twenty-ninth 
street. He has had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the growth of the As- 
sociation from its small beginning 
until it now numbers over a thousand 
members, and has one of the finest 
libraries in the country, valued at 


over $100,000, and which could 
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scarcely be replaced. He is a valued 
member, and has for many years been 
an elder in the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church. He is not only 
highly esteemed at the bench and 
bar, but in his social relations he 
numbers many warm friends. Dig- 
nified, and even aggressive in legal 
matters, he is yet benevolent and 
warm-hearted by nature, and even 
the casual acquaintance cannot but 
observe his courtesy and kindly. 
manner. 

Mr. Man has twice been married, 
and has seven sons living, four of 
whom are following in their father’s 
footsteps, being in active practice in 
New York. 

GEORGE WILLIAM TRAVERS. 


LAWYERS AND 


LAW. 


THE only court houses, or places 


for holding court, in Cuyahoga 
county, within the knowledge of 
your humble servant, were as follows: 
First was that venerable pile of brick 
and mortar located in the southwest 
corner of the Public Square, just 
where the foot-bridge and upper 
fountain and pool are seen, or can be, 
to-day. In order to save ink, which 
is scarce with me to-night, I will cut 
out of my Cleveland directory of 
1846, and suffer further detail of this 
edifice to suffice. You might possibly 
mistake the objects which appear to 
be floating above the illustration of 


the court house in the directory, to be 
angels of justice hovering about, in 
order to be ready to pounce down 
upon any irregularity that may pos- 
sibly occur below, and right it; they 
are intended as a representation of 
clouds that often trouble the mind 
when the body is brought before the 
court in whatever form it comes— 
plaintiff, defendant, witness, jury, or 
attorney. Yes; they are clouds, and 
the uppermost one is not unlike a 
rampant vulture, coming down to 
tear the vitals out of some fat and 
innocent lamb. 

The artist ‘may have represented 
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the appearance of the heavens above 
the edifice at the time the sketch was 
taken, but he failed to represent the 
earth beneath, which could have been 
more easily delineated. In that day 
and generation that temple was sur- 
rounded with piles of filth on every 
side; heaps of ashes to the north on 
each side the stairway, chunks of 
garbage under every window on the 
west; filth likewise on the east, and 
to the south could be seen nothing 
more pleasing to the eye than mounds 
unworthy of mention. An undertak- 
ing pathway “clip’d” across that 
section of the Square close to the 
northeastern corner of the building, 
while the main thoroughfare for foot 
travel in muddy or stormy weather 
was straight through the building. 
“Jo” Davis, the venerable descend- 
ant of;or from, the dark continent, 
was its janitor, and in the language 
of the Godlike Daniel Webster, “ still 
lives,” but, ah! the infirmities of age 
have crept on him insomuch that 
“Jo” goes with a huffling gait when- 
ever he is seen upon the street—an 
extremely short and measured step, 
and far more extremely slow. Touch- 
ing the purity of the court house and 
its surroundings, I give you a stanza 
from Timothy Jenkins’ Epic : 
‘But to get on: Sometime in Forty-two, 

I think the-twenty-second of November, 
Chance, or some whim, perhaps, my foot- 

steps drew 

To Cuyahoga’s special session’s chamber. 
Tis, for the world, a most uncleanly place, 

Yet doubtless suits right well its dirty 

tenants; 


For pigs have styes which they do not dis- 
grace, 
And lawyers must, as well as thieves, do 
penance.” 


The directory descriptions of the 
building is as follows : 

“The court house is situated on 
the southwesterly of the four plats 
that constitute the Public Square in 
the city of Cleveland. It was erected 
in 1828, by H. L. Noble and George 
H. Hills, at a cost of $8,000. The 
material is brick, painted white; the 
edifice is two stories in height; 
ground proportions, 46 feet front by 
60 in depth. Its front is ornamented 
with stone pilasters supporting a 
modest entablature, the whole 
crowned with an Ionic belfry and 
dome. The first, or basement floor, 
comprises the rooms for county offi- 
cers—the division west of the en- 
trance ways and hall, embracing the 
offices of the County Auditor and 
Sheriff—those of the Recorder, 
Treasurer, and Clerk of the Court, 
the eastern. Above these, on the 
second floor, is the court room. The 
county prison is a stone building, two 
stories high, and fronting on Cham- 
plain street. It is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the court house. 
The portion of the building designed 
for prisoners embraces three cells on 
the ground floor and several rooms 
on the upper. The remainder of the 
prison building is occupied by the 
sheriff’s family and assistants. 

“The Public Square, as originally 
laid out, covered within a fraction of 
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10 acres, being 36 rods by 4o. It is 
divided into four sub-divisions, and 
has been much beautified by the 
planting of various choice and forest 
trees. They are yet young, but a few 
years will give them growth, and 
make this portion of the city the re- 
sort of the citizens to enjoy the shade 
and please the eye with the varieties 
of foliage presented.” 

That old court house contained the 
only audience room of any consider- 
able size, outside the churches, for 
many years after it was built, and 
was used for about all public meet- 
ings of any importance. The great 
founder of the sect of Disciples, Alex- 
ander Campbell, held a prolonged 
discussion with Samuel Underhill, a 
noted infidel, who published a weekly 
journal entitled Zhe Lideralist. Bishop 
Purcell, Roman Catholic, before there 
was a church edifice of his persuasion, 
preached in the court room; Rev. — 
Howe, of New York, delivered a series 
of lectures justifying slavery, to an 
approving audience. Just at the con- 
clusion of his last lecture, A. D. 
Smith, a very ready public speaker, 
asked the audience to remain a few 
moments as he wished to give notice 
of a series of replies he proposed to 
make to the lectures just closed. He 
wound up his notice with these 
words: “Ignorance in a young man 
may be excused, but arrogance and 
imbecility in an old man can have no 
mitigating feature.” 

Great Cesar! If that means any- 


thing, it would appear that the old 
meaning of Sheol had broken loose. 
About every man shouted his utter- 
most shout, cat-call, whistles, nose 
fiddle. It seemed as if 

‘‘Earth shook, red meteors flashed along 

the sky, 

And conscious nature shuddered at the cry.” 

Milton could have improved on 
many of his scenes in “ Paradise Lost” 
if he could have taken a look at that 
one, and blind as he was he would 
have had enough to make a canto, if 
not a book, from what his senses 
would take in. It would take more 
ink than I can spare to attempt to 
tell all that occurred, but it is quite 
enough to say that A. D. Smith got 
out of the room with a whole skin— 
some say he lit out of the window, 
but this is not accepted as true. A 
great share of that fierce audience 
became confirmed Abolitionists, but 
not one in a hundred favored that 
line of thought on that memorable 
occasion. Smith gave one or two 
lectures privately—did not venture 
to come before the public. Ours is 
a changeable country. Smith will 
not be disturbed to day, unless he 
has changed his views. 

There was yet another scene 
enacted in that venerable temple of 
justice, which should not miss having 
a place in the history of the time 
which tried men’s nerves, if not the 
souls. When the grandfather of our 
present President, after days of exec- 
utive service, departed this life, one 
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John Tyler, whom ,“ Timothy Jen- 
kins” embalms in print by omitting 
the proper capital letters, a postmas- 
ter and a collector of customs were 
removed and others placed in their 
stead, supposed to be friendly to the 
administration: Benjamin Andrews, 
once a leading publisher of a daily 
journal, but not in first-rate case with 
the people, especially with those who 
had sung and shouted for Tippe- 
canoe, if not Tyler, too. An indig- 
nation meeting was called at the old 
temple of justice, and the room was 
more than full. But—and now comes 


the point to tell what occurred; it 
cannot be done with pen and ink— 
the Howe and A. D. Smith fiasco, if 
possible, was outdone, and another 


Bedlam of crazy men were let loose, 
and all the efforts to show the indig- 
nation of the people for the appoint- 
ment were as abortive as if you should 
try to turn back a modern cyclone 
with a tin whistle. It was not so 
much the friends of the new post- 
master that raised the breeze as it 
was those who were not friendly to 
“ Tippecanoe,” with the “Tyler, too,” 
omitted. 

Then that old court house was used 
for any denomination that wished to 
hold service, as there were but three 
church edifices in the city fifty-three 
years ago—Presbyterian, Episcopa- 
lian, and Baptist respectively, of 
stone, brick and wood. The society 
of Grace Church held service there 
until their new house, corner Huron 
and Erie streets, was built. The 


agricultural and mechanical exhibi- 
tion was held in the courtroom. The 
cattle, sheep, and pigs were exhibited 
elsewhere. The famous Dr. Neldon 
made exhibitions with his magic lan- 
tern and microscope in the hall, 
respecting which the artist Parker, 
who painted a picture of the Cleve- 
land Grays on the march through the 
Square, left the following compliment 
for future generations: 
‘*Theré’s Dr. Neldon, with his microscope, 
Make cotton thread look like a big rope; 


Pins and needles look like logs, 
A little drop of water full of pollywogs.” 


Somewhere during the early part 
of the sixties, the commissioners con- 
cluded to contract for a new court 
house, as the old one was getting 
quite behind the time, and before the 
new one was ready for use it was sold 
and torn down, but justice and the 
court room went to the old Baptist 
church, corner Champlain and Seneca 
streets, the Baptists having gone far- 
ther uptown. 

The old “ blue jug,” as the jail was 
termed, was abandoned, and another 
built in the lot beyond the northwest 
corner of the Square, where once the 
Second Presbyterian Church stood. 
This edifice was kind enough to al- 
low John Quincy Adams to hold a 
reception in its sacred auditorium, 
when the venerable sage was on his 
way to deliver an address in Cincin- 
nati, at the opening of a public ob- 
servatory on Mount Ida, afterward 
named Mount Adams, in honor of the 
orator. The jail built upon that site 
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has long since yielded up its tenants, 
and its walls have gone to ruin, but a 
new one takes its place, and that one 
is becoming uncomfortable for many 
of its tenants. It will soon have to 
give way for modern appliances for 
the comfort of those who aspire to 
merit its hospitality. 

The second court house was the 
old Baptist church. This was but a 
temporary appliance. The third was 
built of stone near the northwest cor- 
ner of the Square, where it now 
stands, and has been found so insuffi- 
cient that two or three stories have 
recently been added to it. The orig- 


inal architect had his name cut in the 
front wall, but during the exciting 
days of Lincoln’s assassination he ex- 


pressed disloyal ideas, insomuch that 
it was not safe for him to remain in 
the city, and the commissioners had 
the obnoxious name cut out of the 
stone work. Before the additions 
were made to the building, overflow 
room was required, and rooms were 
rented of Joseph Lyman, near by, 
where courts were kept in running 
order during each term. Next, an 
awkward apology for a court house 
was a sort of annex on Seneca street, 
near the preceding one, with a vast 
open court room with little appro- 
priations for its purpose. With these 
several buildings county justice is 
meted out, and there appears to be 
sufficient space for all the various 
network of official proceedings to 
carry on the legislative, judicial and 
executive work of a county like Cuya- 
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hoga. In years-back the Legislature 
created a new court for the county, 
and named it the “ Superior Court,” 
and Judge Sherlock J. Andrews pre- 
sided, and George A. Benedict was 
its clerk. This court was held else- 
where than the county building, for a 
time in rooms where the Forest City 
Hotel now stands. Its judicial 
powers were subsequently transferred 
to the existing bodies, and that court 
was abolished. 

Not in the olden, but in the modern 
days of justice appeared on the plat- 
form, when a high crime had been 
found by the grand jury, and the 
petit jury had abundance of proof of 
the same, the jury awaiting the 
charge of the judge, when he in- 
formed it that a verdict of not guilty 
must be returned, else he would set 
it aside. This was a thunderclap to 
the jury, and the men of one accord 
inquired among themselves what they 
were there for. “Yes, it was two 
dollars a day and a high-backed chair 
to sleep in.” 

There were times in Cuyahoga 
county when “Old Jim” Brown was 
reputed to be a counterfeiter. Be 
that as it may, he was a shrewd old 
fellow, and although he had many 
trials and tribulations, he was for- 
tunate enough to wiggle out of the 
meshes of the law. His base of 
operations was in Summit county, 
but he was more far-reaching than 
the limits of that jurisdiction. Cuya- 
hoga county was ofttimes reached 
with his process of independent bank- 
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ing. “Jim” was aman of powerful 
build, but not of a belligerent dis- 
position. Boston, Summit county, 
was the concentive point of his opera- 
tions, although his issues were broad- 
cast. In acave on the bank of the 
Cuyahoga was found a mass of im- 
plements for enlarging the means of 
purchasing the luxuries and neces- 
saries of life. “Jim” employed the 
very best of lawyers when he got into 
trouble, and Rufus P. Spalding’s 
skill and eloquence has ofttimes kept 
him out of the jaws of the peniten- 
tiary. The eloquent and_ learned 
George C. Bates also had a hand or 
mouth in his defence at other times. 
Yet “Jim” had been convicted and 
on his way to the penitentiary when 
one of those sheet anchors of our 
liberties (habeas corpus) was cast to 
windward, and he ,was let off for a 
time and started again. This time he 
was met by something which ap- 
peared more terrible than adeas 
corpus—lightning struck him fore and 
aft, split his pants and boots, but 
neither hurt a hair of his head nor a 
nail of his feet. They got him well 
in prison, but the cholera began to 
sweep the inmates as with a broom, 
and the Governor, out of human sym- 
pathy for the pent-up culprits, par- 
doned a large number, and “Jim” 
Brown was one of the fortunate ones. 
“Jim” finally made his home far into 
the wilds of the Black Swamp, a once 
notable quagmire in the water-shed 
of the Maumee, where he lived in the 
profusion of luxury, of which the late 


George C. Bates, attorney of Chicago, 
gave the writer the most lively de- 
scription. In the early days of 
Cleveland. “Jim” was one of the 
marked ones, seen often at the hotels, 
and then he was not seen for a time. 
He had his customers, and was never 
known to issue any of his currency 
over a counter, or for other goods 
than currency legitimate, and to those 
in whom .he had confidence. He 
was the means of helping many an 
impecunious individual into better 
circumstances at a time money was 
extremely tight, and banks were fail- 
ing on all sides. 

As a matter of course, the legal 
profession was instituted for the sole 
purpose of helping to execute law 
and maintain justice. Where the 
antithesis of this proposition comes 
from, to be practiced in our courts, 
Satan only knows. The uncertain- 
ties, the loop-holes, the ¢/s and the 
ands, and flaws in indictments, con- 
struction of language, and many more 
means the skillful will take to hinder 
the operation of justice, may not 
properly belong to the provision of a 
lawyer to take advantage of. It was 
a wise judge who ruled with immac- 
ulate wisdom in a case where the law 
defines a crime that “ persons” com- 
mit; one man being charged, he de- 
cided that the case did not come 
within the purview of the statute, 
because the text reads “ persons,” and 
“we have but one person before us.” 
A learned judge he! 

An execution officer of this city 
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once brought before the proper court 
a man who had violated one of the 
municipal laws, and charged him 
with selling intoxicating liquors on 
Sunday. The judge inquires of the 
officer : 

“What is his offence ?” 

“Selling liquor on Sunday.” 

“ Did you see him do it ?” 

“TI did, your honor.” 

“To whom did he sell it?” 

“To me, sir.” 

“ Did you call for it ?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“Did you drink it ?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“And now you, sir, have frankly 
confessed to a crime yourself, and 
you an officer of the city, who is pre- 
sumed to help people from disobeying 
the laws, are actually engaged in en- 
deavoring, as well as succeeding, to 
break the laws. You are now sen- 
tenced to thirty days, for reflection, 
in the workhouse, that you may have 
time to review your action, and at the 
end of your term I will see that you 
have further time to consider if it is 
not better that you follow some other 
occupation than that which you ap- 
pear to have no proper appreciation 
of its importance.” 

Before the city of Cleveland was 
allowed an advanced charter with 
police powers, J. B. Bartlett, the city 
clerk, was empowered to dispose of 
petty offences against municipal law. 
The writer hereof was present one 
forenoon to witness the methods of 
the court. In those days one or two 


drunks and a petty larceny case were 
about the sum of a week’s proceed- 
ing. Upon this occasion the police- 
man—one of the three who were the 
sole guardians of the city—brought in 
a forlorn-looking German, fresh from 
the Fatherland and fresh from his 
misdemeanor. The judge inquired 
for the cause of arrest, and was told 
that he was found last night laying 
dead drunk in the gutter, near the 
circus (which, at that time, had 
pitched its tent in the open lot on 
Erie street, north of the cathedral). 
The judge looked at the unfortunate 
man, and thought a moment, and 
then said, in a slow tone: “ Hum, 
ha,” which was a common expression 
of his. Then turning to the police- 
man asked if he had given the man 
anything to eat, and it was then nigh 
eleven o’clock. The answer was in 
the negative. The judge renewed his 
former remark with another look at 
the violator of the statute made and 
provided, and then said to the police- 
man: “ You take him to the Commer- 
cial House and give him a breakfast, 
and let him go.” 

This sentence was too much for the 
prisoner, not understanding a word, 
evidently took it that he was to be 
placed in the bastile for an indefinite 


- time, and burst into uncontrollable 


tears, and hung upon the shoulders 
of the judge, when the stern executor 
of the law grasped him by the arm 
and ruthlessly led him away to exe- 
cution, 

When that sheet anchor of our 
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liberties, the jury system, became 
well established, the people could 
well regard themselves as safe against 
the quirks and quibbles of the law 
and unprincipled lawyers. An inno- 
cent prisoner would feel contented 
and go to the gallows, if twelve of his 
peers had determined him guilty of 
murder, even if he never saw the dead 
person for whom he was tried for his 
life. Chambers, in his encyclopedia, 
in defining the duties of a juror, 
properly says: “It requires no learn- 
ing to fill the character of a juror,” 
and in order to make all the parties 
to the case peers to each other, they 
should also bear a similar relation. 
Cuyahoga county was never behind 
in her advanced methods of justice, 
and it was always an earnest of pure 
justice when the courts were in full 
blast, to see the lobby loungers ready 
to become a peer, and adjudicate for 
their fellows at seventy-five cents a 
day. After our national trouble was 
ended, and the civil rights bill be- 
came a law, it was a perfect Iliadic 
poem to witness the rush and lunge 
the lobby made for the empty jury 
box. Men of every shade of color, 
and the lowest shade of intelligence, 
claimed the civil right to s#¢ ona jury, 
and it would be treason in the judge 
or attorney that dare eject them for 
any supposed superabundance of: in- 
telligence. Methods were attempted 
to be somewhat changed by a new 
plan of empanel, and yet the lobby 
lounger has his innings all the same, 
even to the present day. In days 


past, to be a jury-sitter often covered 
some of our people like a panoply of 
glory, and the men who leaned over 
the rail, with their eyes fixed on the 
bailiff, were the ones who were anx- 
ious to deal justly, love mercy, and 
fear God, as well as settle differences 
with their peers and get their fees, 
which latter task may have been quite 
as much an incentive to their kindly 
movements as any in the calendar. 
There were those peers in the box 
who had softer seats and more com- 
fortable backs to them than they had 
lounged in for many a day, where 
they could enjoy comfortable snoozes 
between the conflicts of attorneys, 
and thereby do a service to one side 
or the other in turning their un- 
trained thoughts to other scenes than 
the case in hand. We should never 
lose sight of the blessings left us by 
the man who invented our jury sys- 
tem, the sheet anchor of all our 
liberties. 

Judge Van R. Humphrey was once 
connected in a law firm in Cleveland 
with Dr. James A. Briggs, late of 
Brooklyn, New York. The judge 
was of medium height, but rather too 
corpulent for rapid motion, but never- 
theless he continually sported a 
ruffled shirt whether on foot or horse- 
back. He was chosen circuit judge 
of the district, and graced the bench 
with a dignity that would become 
any judge of her majesty’s courts in 
Great Britain without a peruke or 
sable gown. During his term, a 
weekly religious journal, published 
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at Hudson, Summit county, the place 
of residence of his honor, took occa- 
sion to scandalize his reputation, and 
cast unbecoming slurs upon his char- 
acter, which were distasteful to his 
sense of propriety and belittling to his 
dignity. The judge was a somewhat 
impulsive man, and by no means rel- 
ished what was published respecting 
him. With malice prepense in his 
heart, and a sledge-hammer in his 
hand, he proceeded to the office of 
the offensive journal, and smote the 
bed-plate of the press until it was 
fractured in twain, and unfit to fur- 
ther publish anything good _or bad. 
Of course, this was the event of the 
little town for quite a lengthy season, 
but the trouble never got into court. 
It is said that the judge paid the 
damage, and the matter was ended. 
Following the example of a distin- 
guished judge, one L. H. Curtis, an 
attorney, felt aggrieved at what ap- 
peared in a journal named Zhe Bald 
Eagle, went in open day and served 
its press much as Judge Humphrey 
had the Ohio Odserver’s—smashed it 
to flinders. This offence came into 
the courts, and the same press-breaker 
adjudged:the case. In his summing 
up he said to the jury that no one 
knew better than himself the import- 
. ance of a free press, nor did any one 
know how serious a matter it was to 
attempt to suppress its freedom; nor 
did any one know better than he the 
amount of damage is sustained by 
the owner of a press that is demol- 
ished like the one in question, and he 
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finally charged the jury, in view of 
the evidence, to estimate the damage 
at the highest figure their conscience 
would permit. 

On the Fourth of July, 1838, two 
immense mass meetings were held in 
Massilon. At one grandfather Har- 
rison was the star; “Wilson Shannon 
and bank reform” illuminated the 
other. Men were reckoned by the 
acre; the swell tide had just set for 
the whirlpool of 1840. The writer 
was among the vast dual throng, and 
oscillated during the day from one 
assembly to the other, simply to com- 
pare notes and test the virtues of the 
free lunches spread at each gather- 
ing for any one to partake. Gov. 
Shannon and his wife the following 
day reached Hudson, to tarry over 
Sunday. This being the home of 
Judge Humphrey, as well as your 
servant, we paid our respects to the 
Governor and his lady in the parlor 
of the hotel, and bidding them good 
evening, tarried on the porch for a 
half hour or so, to while away the 
time and discuss the rapidly moving 
events of the political times. In the 
midst of our one-sided discussion, the 
judge volunteered a few expletives 
respecting the charming wife of Gov. 
Shannon, and he went so far,or farther, 
and said that he almost envied the 
man who had so charming and lady- 
like a wife as the Governor. All this 
time the couple sat at open windows 


just above the judge, and could not 
help but hear the good opinion of so 
capable a judge as Van R. Humphrey. 
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Among the brilliant young lawyers 
of a half century ago was Oliver P. 
Baldwin, who came to Cleveland from 
Virginia. He made his mark as a 
public speaker upon other matters 
than those which relate tolaw. There 
was a debate once held in the old 
court house on the subject of temper- 
ance, or, in other words, total ab- 
stinence, in which Rev. Dr. Nilley, a 
Baptist clergyman, Rev. Dr. Boyden, 
an Episcopal clergyman, and O. P. 
Baldwin, an attorney, took one side, 
and the advocates of total abstinence 
held the other. As to who had the 
best of the argument opinions in this, 
as in all like cases, varied. Mr. Bald- 
win later took up his residence at 
Richmond, Virginia, and had editorial 
charge of the Daily Examiner. Since 
the close of the rebellion he made a 
visit to Cleveland, and delivered one 
lecture in the old round church, 
Wood street, on the subject of “The 
Battle of Life,” which the Herald, 
under the control of George A. Bene- 
dict, one of his friends and associates, 
pronounced not up to the standard of 
his former efforts in this city. 

The wordy war among the Demo- 
crats in the early portion of the 
“forties” drew from that erratic 
individual, E. Burke Fisher, alias 
Timothy Jenkins, Esquire, an epic en- 
titled, “ Wars of the Barn Burners of 
Cuyahoga County.” This engaged 
many of the leading lawyers of the 
time, while the cause of the conflict 
originated among the men who were 
appointed receivers of the two banks 
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that had failed, mention having been 
made of the affair in another portion 
of these items. Although the poet in 
his epic berates many of the persons 
he names, he is far more lenient with 
them than he was in his “ Bench and 
Bar” phillipics. A single incident in 
connection with the events of those 
days, and connected with the affairs 
of those banks, is regarded as worthy 
of mention here. As fast as the bills 
of issue had been paid, a person was 
named to destroy them by the effectual 
means of fire. Upon occasion this 
agent would lay one bundle of bills 
in the flames and another in his pocket 
until it was discovered and he was 
arrested for embezzlement. Trials 
and convictions were had and appeals 
made until the final judgment rested 
in favor of the cremator in something 
like the following : Inasmuch as the 
bills had been paid they could not 
under the statute be regarded as any- 
thing more valuable than waste paper. 
They were not regarded as currency, 
although he had upon several occa- 
sions offered and received current 
funds for this second redemption, yet 
he was acquitted of the crime of em- 
bezzlement. 

Eloquence at the bar seems indis- 
pensable in a doubtful case. Any 
attorney who has the ability to draw 
tears from the judge, the jury, the 
witness, and the criminal, is the man 
who gets the most custom from the 
erring. In laying the groundwork 
out for a defense, the treasures laid 
up by the poets and philosophers are 
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drawn upon intheir completeness and 
applicability. He exhausted all his 
powers in addressing a jury when he 
said : “ Let the gentle goat crop upon 
the mountain brow, and the lowing 
herd graze upon the plain beneath ; 
let the eagle flit across the azure sky, 
while yet the peewe bird in happy 
cadence sings its matin song upon 
the lindens limb, yet, gentlemen of 
the jury, as there is a God in heaven, 
my client is not guilty. I submit the 
case to your mature judgment.” Of 
course no twelve peers, docks, dry 
docks or breakwater could resist the 
force of that sort of appeal. 

It was in the old court house—not 
the first of all, but that venerable pile 
which so long graced the south east 
corner of the Public Square, that a 
case was being manipulated for all it 
was worth. The attorney for the de- 
fense in a criminal case had done his 
' best to plead for his client, but the 
thought struck him that he could 
make a point by flattering some of 
the jurors; he singled out, not by 
name, one after another, but one 


elderly gentleman became an object 
of his special favor. He said, “I see 
among those twelve gentlemen of 
superior intelligence, a man whose 
aged form and wrinkled brow betoken 
that the weight of years is upon him, 
his mature judgment has been widely 
known and appreciated in this county 
for many years; he is a tower of 
moral strength wherever he. moves. 
I know well by the intellectual evi- 
dence which he bears in his noble 
crown that no misgiving hinders his 
mind from granting a verdict of not 


guilty for my client now shamefully 


put upon trial out of a petty disposi- 
tion of mean revenge.” 

The man was found guilty, but the 
old gent, in later days, referring to 
the case said: “ Before that fool 
lawyer began his plea to the jury, I 
had made up my mind that the de- 
fendant was innocent, but when he 
began to bulldoze me and try to work 
on my age, I knew very well that both 
were guilty, and the jury returned a 
verdict accordingly.” 

GerorRGE F. MARSHALL. 
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THEODORE HOSMER. 


In recounting the forces that have 
combined to make Tacoma, and that 
part of Washington of which it is the 
metropolis, what they are, more than 
a passing reference must be made to 
the life and labors of Theodore Hos- 
mer, of whom it may be truthfully 
said, that no one has done more to 
lay the foundations of the city’s pros- 
perity deep, and to build upon them 
surely and well. 


Mr. Hosmer is by birth a member 
of that vailant army of “Ohio men” 
who have_had so potent an influence 
upon the country, although his labors 
have been mainly given to the older 


East and the younger West. He was 
born in Sandusky City, Erie County, 
Ohio, in 1843, the son of Sidney S. 
and Elizabeth (Camp) Hosmer, his 
mother being the daughter of Major 
J. G. Camp, one of the well known 
pioneers of Ohio. His ancestors on 


both sides were of English descent. 


He received a good common school 
education in the public schools of his 
native city, but was prevented from 
prosecuting his studies further by his 
desire to give his service to the cause 
of his country. He enlisted in the 
last year of the civil war, in the 145th 
Ohio, and served until the close of 


the war. He then engaged in the 
mercantile business with his father, 
who, since 1840, had been one of the 
pioneer wholesale grocers of Ohio; 
and after gaining a thorough business 
knowledge and trained business habits, 
he went to St. Louis, in 1868, and be- 
came general ticket agent of the 
Atlantic and Mississippi Steamship 
Company, where he remained two 
years. 

In the winter of 1869 he started for 
San Francisco, California, and ob- 
tained employment in the construc- 
tion department of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. After the com- 
pletion of the road May 10, 1869, he 
was made its general agent at San 
Francisco, and opened the first freight 
and ticket office on the Pacific coast, 
for overland business. He remained 
with the company until 1872, when 
he was obliged to resign on account 
of failing health. 

Mr. Hosmer then returned east, to 
Philadelphia, in 1872, and in the 
spring of 1873 was appointed secre- 
tary of the commission appointed by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to locate their western terminus 
on the Puget Sound. The terminus 
was located at Tacoma, Washington, 
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June 23, 1873, Tacoma being at this 
time a wilderness, with nothing buta 
sawmill in operation at what was 
known as “old Tacoma.” Theentire 
site was covered by a heavy growth 
of cedar and fir. The commission 
returned east and left Mr. Hosmer to 
clear the timber, lay out the town, 
and get the property ready for market. 
The first thing he did was to build 
the wharf warehouse and the Black- 
well Hotel. 

Then the Tacoma Land Company 
was organized by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and Mr. Hosmer 
was made its general manager, which 
position he held until 1882, when he 
was obliged to resign by failing health. 
He returned to Philadelphia, Mr. I. 


W. Anderson, the present general 
manager, succeeding him. 

In 1882, Mr. Hosmer entered the 
firm of E. Bradford Clarke & Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, on the corner 
of Broad and Chestnut streets, doing 


business as importers of fancy 
groceries. He remained in the firm 
until 1885, when he again returned to 
Tacoma, and was made president of 
the Tacoma Light and Water Com- 
pany, a corporation with three millions 
capital, which position he still holds. 

Tacoma was incorporated under 
the general laws of the Territory, 
which allowed small towns to have a 
council. There were two elections 
held under this law, and at both 
elections Mr. Hosmer was made presi- 
dent of the council. In the third 
year the city received acharter of the 


territorial legislature, incorporating 
the new town of Tacoma, and Mr. 
Hosmer was elected its first mayor. 
Besides being president of the Light 
and Water Company, he is comptroller 
of the Tacoma Land Company, presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Theatre Company, 
president of the Wilkeson Coal and 
Coke Company, vice-president of the 
Union Club, and trustee of the Anna 
Wright Seminary. He is also in- 
terested in and connected with many 
other publicenterprises. He naturally 
points with great pride to the Tacoma 
Theatre Building and Opera House, 
of which he is the originator and 
founder ; and he certainly has cause 
for some degree of gratulation, as 
the building is one of the finest of its 
kind upon the Pacific coast, both for 
its beauty and its adaptibility to the 
purpose for which it was designed. 
Nor does his desire of beautifying 
Tacoma end here, for he has con- 
structed for himself one of the most 
beautiful of the many fine residences 
of the city. 

Mr. Hosmer takes deep interest, 
also, in matters of a higher character 
than mere material things. He is 
one of the leaders in religious work, 
and vestryman of St. Luke’s Church, 
which he designed and built for Mr. 
C. B. Wright, of Philadelphia, in 
memory of his daughter. In political 
matters, he is a staunch Republican. 
He was married in 1870, to Miss 
Louise E. Townsend, daughter of 
William Townsend, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, a member of one of the oldest 
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and most respected of Ohio pioneer 
families. One son was born to this 
union, Alexander T., who was born at 
Sandusky in 1874. The beloved wife 
and mother was called out of this life 
in 1885, leaving behind her a record 
of a devoted wifehood and mother- 
hood, and mourned as a dear friend 
by all who had come within her quiet 
and beneficent influence. 

Not only has Mr. Hosmer won an 
enviable reputation for public spirit, 


ISAAC W. 


Tis gentleman, one of the solid 
men of the beautiful and prosperous 
city of Tacoma, Washington, is a 
living personification of the possibili- 


ties for active, energetic, public- 
spirited and honorable young men in 
the Great Pacific Northwest. Mr. 
Anderson was born near Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in 1856, and isa gra- 
duate of Haverford College of the 
class of 1877. Hetook up his residence 
in Tacoma in September of the same 
year in which he left college, and be- 
came secretary to the general super- 
intendent of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and served in that capacity 
two years, after which he purchased 
the lime works near Puyallup. He 
conducted this industry for two years, 
and in September, 1882, was placed 
in charge as manager for the Tacoma 
Land Company, in which manage- 
ment he has ever since continued. 
The city of Tacoma has grown up 
about him from a wild frontier settle- 
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as shown in his various labors for the 
material and moral advancement of 
Tacoma, but he is also admired and 
respected for personal and_ social 
qualities of the highest order. Genial, 
affiable, and always ready to lend a 
helping hand to those in need of it, 
he has indeed made an excellent use 
of the capabilities and opportunities 
placed within his hands. 


W. H. Macuire. 


ANDERSON. 


ment, in a deep and dense forest, to 
be the metropolis of the Puget Sound 
region, a place of superb and im- 
posing structures, the home of wealth, 
refinement and culture, a city of 
electric railways and electric lights, 
the seat of great manufactories, an 
abiding place of enterprise, the Pacific 
coast terminus of a grand national 
highway, the landing place of mighty 
ocean steamers, a city whose streets 
rise terrace upon terrace, where hand- 
some homes, delightful lawns, and a 
world of flowers greet the eye, a wil- 
derness changed to be a garden. And 
with all this Isaac W. Anderson, 
patriotic, Tacoma-loving, enterpris- 
ing, and always earnest, has had much 
to do. 

In June of 1884, Mr. Anderson was 
happily margied to Miss Maud Parker, 
daughter of Captain J. G. Parker of 
Olympia, the capital of Washington ; 
he was one of the organizers and is a 
director of the Tacoma National Bank, 
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one of the solidest financial institu- 
tions of the Pacific coast ; is president 
of the Tacoma Chamber of -Com- 
merce ; was a prime mover in the 
enterprise and is one of the heaviest 
stockholders in the Tacoma Theatre, 
a temple of the muses which would 
be a credit to any _ metropolis 
of the Atlantic coast ; he is largely 
interested in the Roche Harbor lime 
works and the Fox Island clay works ; 
is the friend and patron of any insti- 
tution calculated to benefit the “ City 
of Destiny,” of whose good name and 
fame and prosperity he is ever watch- 
ful while his zeal in its advancement 
is not surpassed by any other citizen. 

No man in Tacoma is more highly 
esteemed for his honor, integrity, 


charity, industry and public spirit 
than Isaac W. Anderson, and his great 
success in everything he has under- 
taken has been the result of his 


earnestness, enterprise and patience: 
and all of those successes have borne 
good fruit for the city he loves so well. 

Mr. Anderson is the pride of a large 
circle of devoted friends, who admire 
him for all the sterling traits of char- 
acter here mentioned, and many more. 
He is popularly known as a brilliant 
example for young business men, and 
altogether he is a model citizen of a 
model western city. Being yet a 
young, vigorous, highly intelligent 
and commercially ambitious man, 
with a never-failing desire to see 
Tacoma famous among the cities of 
the world, there is much which he 
will yet achieve which will give to 
another and an abler biographer 
themes which will deeply interest 
those who delight in reading of the 
successes of men who carry with their 
success a cargo pro bono publico. 

WILL L. VisscHEr. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


THE intelligent and enterprising 
founders of the pleasant city of 
Boulder, Colorado, were the first to 
adopt the common school system of 
the east by the erection, in that city, 
of the first school-house built in Col- 
orado. That school-house is yet in 
existence, though long since sup- 
planted by beautiful and commodious 
structures, the present high school 
building being one of the handsomest 
of the kind in the State. 

This educational trend on the part 
of the citizens of Boulder did not 


cease with the manifestation, the 
achievment, of being the first to de- 
monstrate that education is essential 
to good government in laying the 
foundation of the Silver Common- 
wealth. The same citizen-pioneers 
determined to create and to have 
located within their borders an insti- 
tution devoted to higher education. 
This movement resulted in obtaining 
the University of Colorado, which is 
located at Boulder. 

The University of Colorado was in- 
corporated by an act of the territorial 
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Legislature of 1860, and the location 
fixed at Boulder, twenty-six miles 
from Denver. In 1871 three public- 
spiritéd citizens of Boulder donated 
to the university fifty-two acres of 
land, adjoining the city, valued at 
$5,000. In 1874 the territorial Legis- 
lature appropriated $15,000, and the 
citizens of Boulder contributed a like 
sutn in cash. In 1875 Congress set 
apaft and reserved seventy-two sec- 
tions of the public lands for the sup- 
port of the State University. In 1876 
the constitution ot Colorado provided 
that upon its adoption the university 
at Boulder should become an institu- 
tion of the State, thus entitling it to 
lands appropriated by Congress, and 
furthér made provision for the man- 
agement and control of the university 
by creating a board of regents, who 
should have the general supervision 
of the university and the exclusive 
control and direction of all funds of, 
and appropriations to, the university. 

The first general assembly of the 
State made provision for its perma- 
nent support by a levy of a tax of 
one-fifth of a mill upon the property 
of .the State; also for a fund to be 
secured by the sale of lands donated 
by the United States. Its object, as 
declared by the original act, was to 
provide the best and most efficient 
means of imparting to young men 
and women, on equal terms, a liberal 
education and a thorough knowledge 
of the different branches of literature, 
the arts and sciences, with their varied 
applications. 
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The institution was opened Sep- 
tember, 1877, with two teachers and 
forty-four pupils. 

In 1878 the General Assembly ap- 
propriated $7,000 for apparatus, fur- 
niture, etc. In 1883 the General 
Assembly provided a special fund, by 
a tax levy of one-fifth of a mill, for - 
the years 1883 and 1884, yielding 
about $40,000. This fund was ex- 
pended for books, apparatus, furni- 
ture, additional building, and for the 
improvement of the grounds. 

The university has a beautiful situ- 
ation upon the high grounds on the 
south side of Boulder Creek, and 
overlooks the valley and city of 
Boulder. The scenery is not sur- 
passed, if equalled, in the whole 
Rocky Mountain region. To the 
west are seen the boldest and highest 
foot-hills of the range, and far away 
the ever snow-capped summit of 
Arapahoe Peak. On the south rise 
the beautiful mesas or table lands, 
while to the north and east, as far as 
the eye can. reach, extend fertile 
plains, dotted with lakes, and in June, 
beautifully green with crops of cer- 
eals. The tourist may find in Boul- 
der, South Boulder, Bear Canons, and 
on the road to Sunshine and Gold 
Hill, scenery as grand, varied and 
beautiful as in any State, or even in 
Switzerland. The climate is all that 
could be desired, neither excessively 
warm in summer, nor cold in winter. 
The close proximity of some of the 
richest mines of the State, and of ex- 
tensive reduction works, where the 
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crude ore is treated, affords students 
of chemistry and metallurgy facilities 
for obtaining a practical knowledge 
of these sciences. The mountain 
peaks, canons, mesas, and plains af- 
ford rare opportunities for the study 
of geology, crystallography, and gla- 
ciai action. 

The college proper is built of brick, 
three stories in height, with a base- 
ment. Besides the main building 
there are several cottages upon the 
campus, the president’s mansion, medi- 
cal college, and the hospital. The 
new college dormitory, approaching 
completion, is to be named Woodbury 
Hall, in honor of Gen. R. W. Wood- 
bury. Work has been begun on an 
addition to the ladies’ dormitory and 
dining rooms. These improvements 
will have been completed by Septem- 
ber next, and will afford accommoda- 
tions, upon the campus, for at least 
one hundred students. The faculty 
is as follows: 

FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Horace M. Hale, LL. D., president; 
Mary Rippon, professor of German 
and French; I. C. Dennett, Ph. D., 
professor of Latin; J. Raymond 
Brackett, Ph. D., professor of com- 
parative and _ English literature; 
James H. Kimball, M. D., professor 
of principles and practice of medicine, 
materia medica, therapeutics, dean of 
the medical faculty; H. W. McLauth- 
lin, M. D., professor of obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children; 
George Cleary, M. D., professor of 
ophthalmology, otology, and laryngol- 
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ogy; W.J. Waggener, A. M., professor 
of natural philosophy; James W. 
Bell, Ph. D., professor of Greek and 
psychology (recently deceased); L. 
M. Giffin, M. D., professor of anatomy 
and physiology ; Charles Skeele 
Palmer, Ph. D., professor of chemis- 
try; Ira M. Delong, A. M., professor 
of mathematics; John Gardiner, B. 
Sc., professor of biology and _ histol- 
ogy; Charles Richard, M. D.,U.S.A., 
professor of surgery; David H. Moore, 
A. M., D. D.,* professor of political 
economy and history; J. M. North, 
A. M., LL. B., lecturer on medical 
jurisprudence; H. O. Dodge, M. D., 
lecturer on pathology and clinical 
medicine; J. T. Eskridge, M. D., lec- 
turer on nervous and mental diseases; 
H. B. Whitney, M. D., lecturer on 
physical diagnosis; G. B. Blake, M. 
D., demonstrator of anatomy; Mau- 
rice E. Dunham, A. M., instructor in 
Latin and mathematics; Charles H. 
Farnsworth, instructor in music; 
Henry Fulton, instructor in chemis- 
try; Charles E. Lowrey, Ph., D., as- 
sistant librarian. 

One of the first things that im- 
presses a visitor at the university is 
the fact that the faculty is made up, 
not only of ripe scholars and men of 
ability, but that they are, to a marked 
degree, earnest specialists. Several 
are authors of important works, and 
nearly all are men of wide experi- 
ence. 


Resigned to accept editorship of West- 
ern Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


President Hale was educated at 
Union College, Dr. Bell at Toronto 
and Leipsic, Dr. Dennett at Bates, 
Dr. Brackett at Bates and Yale, Prof. 
Waggener at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Dr. Palmer at Amherst and Johns 
Hopkins, Prof. Delang at Simpson’s 
College, Iowa, Prof. Gardner at 
Owen’s College, Manchester, and the 
University of London, and Prof. 
Dunham at Yale. 

The medical department of the 
university cannot be given the atten- 
tion it deserves within the limits of 
this article. James H. Kimball, M. 
D., of Denver, is dean of the medical 
faculty, which comprises many of the 
most eminent physicians of the 
State. 


The social and society life of the 
university is not lacking in attrac- 


tions. The Bell Literary Society 
is a popular and flourishing college 
organization, and the Philomathean 
Society is well sustained in the pre- 
paratory department, as is also the 
Esculapian Society in the medical 
department. An _ active scientific 
society meets once in two weeks. 
The library was founded by Mr. C. 
G. Buckingham, of Boulder. The 
regents have appropriated $2,000 for 
the library during the present year. 
The library contains 4,143 volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets and govern- 
ment reports. Great care is taken in 
the selection of works. Nearly one 
thousand imported volumes have 
been added within the past two 
years. The librarian, or an assistant, 
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is in attendance during library hours 
to render such aid in the selection‘of 
books as may be desired. 

The board of regents at present 
consists of Gen. R. W. Woodbury, 
President of the Union Bank, Den- 
ver; Charles Rowland Dudley, Esq., 
librarian of the Denver Mercantile 
Library; Hon. E. J. Temple, capital- 
ist, of Boulder; Hon. D. E. Newcomb, 
La Jara; Hon. Wolfe Londoner, Den- 
ver; Hon. S. A. Giffin, lawyer, Boul- 
der; with Dr. Horace M. Hale ex-officio 
president. 

A recent historical sketch of the 
State Teachers’ Association contains 
this tribune to President Hale, who 
took charge of the university in 1887: 
“ The work of his hand and heart is 
evident to-day in every important 
result in the educational history of 
the State. Intimate in the beginning 
with the needs of the community, and 
with intelligence and judgment un- 
excelled, he has assisted in framing 
and supporting all that is good and 
efficient in the school history of Colo- 
rado.” 

We give the names of some of the 
founders of the university, public- 
spirited citizens of Boulder, whose 
liberality and appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of such an institution re- 
sulted in securing its location in their 
city: M. G. Smith, the Buckingham 
brothers, A. Arnett, F. A. Squires, 
Jonas Anderson, Hugh C. McCam- 
mon, Capt. C. W. Tyler (deceased), 
Hon. Robert Culver, Maria Tourtel- 
lote (deceased), Hon. A. J. Macky, 
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George Lyle, Jay Sternberg, D. K. 
Sternberg, James B. Tourtellote, 
Hon. James P. Maxwell, Col. John A. 
Ellet, Ben. M. Williams, Leonard 
McIntosh, Messrs. Bradley and Mc- 


Clure, George F. Chase, William 


Martin, George A. Andrews, F. W. 
Kohler, Dr. M. O. Dodge, D. A. 
Robinson, George H. Tourtellote, and 
H. W. Allen. 

There were many others who gave 
according to their ability, and with- 
out whose assistance the enterprise 
must have failed. The university 
was obtained, in fact, by contributions 
from all the inhabitants of the city, 
the total amount raised being 


$16,656.66. 
,Of the pioneers still living who 


were conspicuously active in forward- 
ing the interests of the university, 
and in behalf of the city of Boulder 
as its site, is the Hon. T. J. Graham. 
As a member of the territorial Legis- 
lature he favored, with zeal and abil- 
ity, the legislation which permanently 
fixed its location here. He was also 
a member of the Board of Trustees, 


. 


and its secretary during the erection 
of its first buildings. 

It is a question whether a more 
thrilling view of all that constitutes a 
Colorado landscape, mountains, foot- 
hills, mesas, river, lakes, plains (now 
cultivated farm-lands), low-bending 
skies, clouds that clothe with change- 
ful raiment the mountain summits, 
and 

‘Sunshine, masterless as wind,” 

that floats and sways over the ever- 
changing scene like a silver veil—can 
be had than from the belvedere of the 
University of Colorado. 

My magazine companion, Major A. 
N. Towne, and myself were courte- 
ously favored by President Hale, who 
took us to “the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple” of learning, and showed us this 
always to be remembered vision. 

“It was an object lesson in the 
geography of Colorado which sug- 
gested at once the very sufficient 
reason for locating the institution 
upon this commanding eminence. 


Henry Duprey TEETOR. 
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THE FIRST UNION FLAG RAISING IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Ir was about the middle part of 
June in 1861, that hearing that our 
then newly appointed governor, the 
Hon. Col. Wm. Gilpin, was about to 
visit our section of country, Canon 
City and the Arkansas Valley, that 
the loyal and patriotic portion of our 
people down there determined to give 
the governor and his suite a reception, 
that, if not grand, should show our 
respect and the warmth of our feeling 
for him, besides proving our loyalty 
to our government and its appointee 
over us, and that such as the recep- 
tion determined upon, should be its 
suitableness and the best we could 
give. ~- 

Canon City (euphoniously called 
the “ City of the Arkansas”) contained 
at this time about one thousand popul- 
ation, of which at least three hundred 
were floating. The rougher element 
of our people, and its most noisy 
portion, were for the most part “ but- 
ternuts,” as those who sympathised 
with the South and her cause were 
then called. Those who were thus 
designated butternuts were largely 
from Missouri and the lower Missis- 
sippi country, and they may have 
been (it seemed sometimes as if they 
were, though perhaps not) a majority 
of our number. 

Ata meeting of citizens, called to 


arrange the preliminaries of a recep- 
tion that the loyal portion of our 
people had spontaneously determined 
to give our first territorial governor, a 
committee of arrangement and wel- 
come was appointed of which I was 
chosen chairman. Ofcourse as chair- 
man of this committee it naturally 
fell to my lot to make the speech of 
welcome to the governor and his 
suite, on the occasion of their visit to 
our city and the Arkansas country, 
which I did, and I believe suitably, in 
the name of our people and the cause 
for which we felt these first officials 
of our new Colorado territory were 
visiting us, and we had assembled to 
sustain. 

The citizens and the committee 
having early determined, as a part of 
the programme of welcome suiting 
the occasion of Governor Gilpin’s 
visit to our city, to havea “ Union 
Flag Raising,” a large United States 
flag (after some considerable difficulty, 
through having to send, per “ Pony 
Express,” to Denver for material) was 
made by Mrs. J. D. Jenks, Mrs. M. G. 
Pratt, and others of our true blue 
ladies of Canon City, across which in 
plainly to be read letters the word 
“Welcome” was emblazoned. 

Now as some ceremony was neces- 
sary, tO assist and give eclat to the 
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occasion, speeches and a poem were 
proposed and agreed upon, and I was 
asked to prepare the poem and read 
or recite it as a part of the pro- 
gram, which recitation or reading was 
to follow the raising of the national 
ensign—the starry emblem of our 
country being hauled by Governor 
Gilpin himself, as was proposed it 
should be, to its position at the top 
of a tall staff to be made ready to re- 
ceive it. Naturally, as will be seen, 
our first official appointee was thought 
to be the most fitting person to thus 
honor this, to us, more than ordinary 
occasion, by unfolding and (for the 
first time in this portion of the Arkan- 
sas Valley) flinging to the breeze the 
dear old flag. 


On arriving in our midst, Governor 
Gilpin and suite were met by the com- 


mittee and numerous citizens. After 
the first cheer of recognition and the 
address of welcome,his excellency, ina 
few brief words, fittingly acknowl- 
edged the pleasure he felt at seeing us 
artd being in our midst, and how glad 
he was to recognize in the warmth of 
our greeting the evidence of kindly 
feeling towards himself and friends. 
The preparation that had been made 
to make the governor’s brief stay 
among our people all that could be 
desired by himself and suite, surely 
lacked nothing, and had, to the extent 
we were able, been made as complete 
as possible. 

After luncheon and a short rest (the 
governor and his suite having been 
assigned to apartments in the Canon 
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City Hotel) there followed—through 
myself and the committee of welcome 
—a general introduction of citizens to 
Colorado’s first appointed official and 
his party, and by Mr. James Findlay 
of the governor and his party to our 
citizens. In the evening, in honor of 
this first visit of Colorado’s first offi- 
cials, a very fine collation was pre- 
pared by the hotel proprietor, Mr. 
Pratt, that was participated in and 
enjoyed by quite a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen. Of course 
speeches, toasts, etc., were the order 
of the occasion, everything passing off 
as pleasantly and agreeably as could 
be desired, while all were pleased to 
know that the governorand his friends 
highly enjoyed the evening’s enter- 
tainment. Ata late hour the festivities 
ended, and our citizens and guests 
retired, each looking forward in happy 
anticipation of the occurrence of other 
scenes as joyful and pleasant on the 
morrow as any just enjoyed. 

Well, the morrow came, Tuesday 
morning, June 25, 1861, opening as 
bright and sunny, and as refreshing 
as could be desired for any early 
morn in the sweet month of June. 
It had been announced the evening 
previous that the governor and his 
party wanted to leave for Pueblo by 
not later, if possible, that 10 to 10.30 
o’clock, and that the ceremony of the 
proposed “Flag Raising” would con- 
sequently take place promptly at 9 
A.M. Well, our people at the hour 
announced had gathered in quitea 
crowd around the flagstaff, where was 
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about to occur the one event of our 
place, and for which there had been 
made no little preparation to give it 
importance. The governor and his 
party arriving on the spot, Warren 
R. Fowler, as had been arranged, 
opened the ceremony of the morning 
with prayer. This was followed by a 
Mr. Rudd, one of the most prominent, 
earnest and loyal citizens, assisted by 
a Mr. Bell, attaching the “old flag” 
to the pulley rope of the pole or staff, 
during which proceeding the hush of 
the crowd, from its excess of smothered 
feeling, became quite impressive. 
The fastening of the flag being com- 
pleted, a moment’s pause ensued, 
when Mr. Rudd, with a great heave 
of his stout chest and something like 


a tear in his eye, handed the rope to 
Governor Gilpin, who, pulling upon 
it, gradually raised and floated to the 
breeze, for the first time in our city, 
the star spangled flag of our common 
courtry. As it rose, unfolding to the 


sunlight and the breeze of that 
early morn, disclosing its striping 
beauty to eyes that had not seen its 
glint for months, and some not even 
for a year or more, a great shout 
arose from the assembled throng, 
while hats and handkerchiefs and 
hands waved and waved, and still 
waved as a prolonged joyous shout 
or hurrah was given, as reaching the 
top of the tall staff its folds floated 
out gracefully and untrammelled in 
mid air, a symbol of the freedom for 
which our nation was then contending. 
Of course the shouting and the hurrah 


that was thrice repeated was from 
loyal hearts, that must have made 
many a “butternut” present feel 
ashamed with himself and the cause 
he was supporting or sympathizing 
with. 

Not only were the loyal hearted 
citizens of our city affected at seeing 
the old flag again floating over them, 
but the governor and his party were 
also visibly affected—his excellency, 
in a few brief remarks, feelingly 
alluding to the struggles of the 
government to maintain itself and 
every star in the galaxy of itsemblem 
intact, and said that as Governor of 
Colorado, appointed by the great 
Lincoln to organize into an active 
force the loyalty of the people of the 
territory, he had been making a rapid 
tour of the mining camps and foothill 
districts, that knowing the sentiment 
and feeling of those he visited, he 
might on his return to Denver be all 
the better able to act intelligently in 
assisting the carrying out of the pro- 
tecting policy of the ‘government re- 
garding the territories, etc. Governor 
Gilpin, during the fifteen or twenty 
minutes that he talked, spoke very 
impressively and with effect, so that 
loyalty gained by his visit and words, 
and felt an increasing strength in the 
“City of the Arkansas” that it had 
not felt before. 

It being in order now, as arranged 
by the committee of welcome, that 
the poem provided for should be 
given, I read from manuscript the 
following lines, that I had specially 
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prepared as suiting the occasion of a 


‘* UNION FLAG RAISING.” 
Once more our constellated banner waves ; 
Once more unto the breeze its folds are flung, 
As gorgeous looking ever-emblem bright 
Of justice, right, and liberty. 
Behold 
Its regal hues—its red, its white, its blue ; 
Its wreathed emblazonry of stars, and lines 
Of waving beauty. Ever may it float, 
The ensign bright of all that’s noble—great, 
And_-e’re in graceful triumph may it wave 
O’er all our chosen land. 
Flag of the free! 
Secession hordes despoilingly may seek 
To trail thee in the dust; and traitor hands 
Pluck out thy stars, thy striping beauty rend 
And all thy glories steal. But O! like some 
Departed spirit pure, that far beyond 
In realms of light more glorious, beauteous 
grows, 
Shall, Phoenix like, arise from out the dust, 
Our more than transcient flag and standard 
sheet ; 
The impious war and fierce contending strife 
Of states surviving, with its galaxy 
Of stars and glory bright, still all its own. 
Born of the past, and in the life’s warm blood 
Of. patriots dyed (when long and fiercely tried 
Were souls of men), the memory of its birth 
Is dear—each star, each fold, each stripe alike, 
To every son and every daughter free 
. Of our Columbian land. 
Ye sons and daughters of our Southern clime, 
Descendants of the self-same sires who fought 
And bled, and died in freedom’s holy cause, 
What would ye have, that ye the torch of 
war, 
Rebelliously would light, and what demand, 
That ye, with blood of martyr’d thousands 
slain, 
Would soils made free deluge? 
(Oh, shame!) 
To stronger forge the chain of slavery, 
Imperil and endanger, North and South, 
The cherished institutions of the land ? 


Would ye 


‘ Of kindred, 


Would ye, to manacle, to gyve, to bind 

In still more utter, hopeless misery, 

The sons of Africa’s clime, thy hands imbued 

In blood fraternal, blood of brother—friend, 

And desolation spreading, sunder ties 

homes despoiling, strewing 
round 

The mangled victims of the lust of war ? 

Would ye that freedom’s glorious sun should 
set, 

And set forever? That its gleaming bright 

No more be seen, but that like deepest night 

O’er shadowing, dungeon glooming all our 
land, 

Fell slavery should exist—the liberties 

And blood bought rights of all destroying ? 

Friends! brothers! kindred are ye all still 
yet, 

Still one in blood, still one in name ; our flag, 

Our land, our country, all alike our own; 

The gloried greatness that enshrines us; 
hopes 

That thrill, and aspirations centred high ; 

The history (almost sacred) of the past, 

When first we lived and asa nation breathed ; 

The drama of events that ushered in 

Our new and young existence, thundering 
forth 

Unto a world—in feudal darkness gloomed— 

The story of our birth. All, all of which 

Are undivided ours. 

List, brothers, list ! 


O, be not rash. Let reason’s voice be heard, 

And heeded be her whisperings still and soft. 

By every patriot’s hope and love of home, 

By every martyred hero’s memory, 

By every sacred name and kindred tie, 

By everything we love, enwreathed and 
shrined, 

By every strugglegof the battled past, 

By every noble act, and word, and deed, 

By every hallowed glory shrining us, 

By every constellated star of hope, 

By every aspiration of the soul, 

By every striping beauty of our flag, 

By all and every Heaven-recorded oath, 

By all and everything we love, possess, 
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By all and every pledge of brotherhood, 

By all and every promised hope of heaven; 

And for the sake (enshrined in every heart) 

Of him we love, revere—a Washington, 

O, stop ye, stop ye in your mad career! 

A truce to every act of fearful wrong ; 

Let better feeling, conscious from within, 

And reason, too, assert their federal sway. 

’Tis not too late, if faithful ye would prove, 

To duty and allegiance to return. 

Think now, and change your suicidal course. 

’Tis meet that we should brethren still re- 
. main ; ; 

Our common interest and our country’s weal 

Demand peremptorily that thus we should. 

Let self die out with fierce ambition’s pride, 

And let a nobler aim, a purpose pure, 

Inspire and influence every act of ours. 

Then when we shall have passed from off the 


stage 
Of this our mortal life ; when death in form 
Less horrible than that which war presents 


Shall meet us on the threshold, peacefully, 

Of an existence new ; ‘and when, as rolls 

The years away, and age succeed to age, 

It shall be found that, prospering more and 
more, 

Our loved and sacred Union still exist ; 

And that the shock of every warring strife 

It has outlived. Yes! then, when we in form 

No more shall be; and when rich blessings 
thick 

On all-existing sentients showered are, 

Our children (and with what present joy 

Should this inspire us), yes! our children 
and 

Our children’s children bless us ever shall ; 

And gratefully remembering what we were, 

Enshrine us in their memories, our names 

Revering, and the hero’d dust of sires, 

Entomb in silence, honoring. 

And now, 

Let us each one, my friends, with grateful 
hearts, 

In memory of this day and circumstance ; 

In honor of a hallowed name and birth ; 

In sweet remembrance of the sacred dead, 
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And attestation of our soul felt love— 
For yon raised flag, our country’s standard 
sheet, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
again, 
For Union, Home, and Liberty, 
Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah! 

And the assembled crowd — the 
loyal portion at least, and I doubt 
not but some of the wavering ones— 
did hurrah in real earnest. The 
governor and his party warmly com- 
plimented me on the sentiment of my 
poem, his excellency heartily shaking 
my hand in appreciation. 

Following the reading of the above 
poem, short speeches were made by 
Secretary Weld, Marshall Townsend, 
and Mr. Thomas Gibson, all of which 
were appropriate, complimentary of 
their kindly welcome by our people, 
and loyal. 

Time, 10.30 o’clock, having been 
called by Mr. Gibson, and the con- 
veyances of the governor’s party 
being ready as ordered, there was for 
a few moments considerable hand- 
shaking, etc., between our visitors and 
citizens, accompanied with numerous 
expressions of regret that the visit of 
our friends had to be so brief. But 
the journey from Canon City to 
Pueblo was long and at that time 
tedious, and as it was desired to make 
the latter place by sundown, there 
was no help for its shortness, and 
nothing left save to wish goodby and 
chéer the governor and his party off 
on their way, which was done. 

It need scarcely be said that the 
incident of the “Flag Raising,” as 


and thrice, thrice o’er 
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detailed, and on that bright June 
morning, when all nature smiled and 
many a loyal heart was made happy, 
was an event not to be forgotten, and 
is not forgotten even now by anyone 
living who was present and partici- 
pated on that occasion. Governor Gil- 
pin’s visit to our city strengthened the 
union sentiment in our midst, and 
our people no longer feared to have 
to succumb to the Southern element 
that, principally composed of roughs 
and of our floating population, was 
the most noisy and blatant, and which 
if there was any fight or quarrel, was 
always sure to cause it ; not but what 
some of our professed unionists were 
rough and uncouth, but that by far 
the larger number, and the worst, 
were of that class. 

Soon, however, fortunately or other- 
wise, the “ Baker Park” gold excite- 
ment broke out, when perhaps a hun- 
dred or more of our floating popula- 
tion left us for that region, the result 


being (in connection with the advent 
of the governor’s first visit to us) that 
the loyal element in our midst became 
relatively stronger and dominant. 
California gulch also, with the open- 
ing of the mining season, attracted 
quite a large number of our people to 
its harvest of gold, those that left be- 
ing more largely Southerners than 
Northerners. 

Now for a quotation from The 
Canon City Times, that I happen to 
have by me, of date July rst, 1861, 
and which is as follows : 

“ Forever wave the standard sheet. 
The glorious stars and stripes now 
float from a gallant flagstaff in front 
of the Canon ‘City Hotel. The sun 
greets it at early morn, his departing 
rays fall upon its graceful folds, while 
the eyes of our admiring citizens are 
often raised to it with love and 
patriotism.” 


R. ORCHARD OLD. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 


XII. 


1546. 


THE Pentateuch of the version of 
Rabbi Saad, commonly known as 
Saadias, was published in Hebrew 
characters, in Constantinople. A 
remarkable copy of the Pentateuch is 
thus described by Mr. Mills: “ The 
roll is of a material much older than 
parchment, and the writing is in col- 
umns twelve inches deep, and seven 
and a half inches wide. Eachcolumn 
contains from seventy to seventy-two 
lines, with writing well executed, but 
in rather small characters. The name 
of the scribe, recorded in a kind of 
acrostic, forms a portion of the text, 
and is found in the book of Deuter- 
onomy. This writing indicated that 
it was the work of the great grandson 
of Aaron. The roll has all the ap- 
pearance of great antiquity, and is 
wonderfully well preserved, consider- 
ing its age. One of the halves of the 
metal cylinder is very curious, and 
deserves more attention than it has 
received at the hands of Biblical 
archeologists. It is of silver, about 
two feet and six inches long, by 
twelve inches in diameter, and is cov- 
ered with embossed work, with a de- 


* Copyrighted 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 
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scriptive legend attached to each 
portion. It represents the tabernacle 
in the wilderness.” The original 
manuscripts of the Old Testament 
were carefully preserved among the 
Jews, who were remarkable for faith- 
fully guarding their sacred books. 
They transcribed them repeatedly, 
compared the same critically with the 
originals, and even numbered the 
words and letters. That the Jews 
have neither mutilated nor corrupted 
these writings is proved by the silence 
of the prophets, as well as of Christ 
and his Apostles, who, though they 
bring charges against them, never 
once accuse them of corrupting their 
sacred writings. The agreement (in 
nearly every essential point) of the 
versions and manuscripts, amounting 
to some 1,150, now extant, also fur- 
nishes conctusive evidence of their 
uncorrupted preservation. During 
this year was also printed at Constan- 
tinople, the Pentateuch in Persian. 
The original translation was from the 
work of Rabbi Jacob, who, on account 
of his having come from a city called 
Tus, was surnamed Tusius, or Tawo- 
sus. The period of its execution is 
unknown, but it certainly was tran- 
slated subsequently to the eighth 
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century, for Babel, in Genesis X, to, 
is rendered Bagdad. The transla- 
tion is supposed to have been made 
from the Syriac, but it follows the 
Hebrew quite closely. The printed 
work is accompanied with the Hebrew 
text, the Chaldee Targum of Onke- 
los, and the Arabic version of Saadias 
Gaon. The origin of the Persian 
language dates from the invasion of 
the Arabs in the seventh century, 
prior to which period various idioms 
prevailed throughout the Persian 
empire, of which the principal were 
the Pehlvi, the Parsi, and the Deri. 
The Pehlvi was closely allied to Chal- 
dee, and was the dialect of Media, 
while the Parsi was the language of 
Persia proper, and its sub-dialect, the 
Deri, was the polished idiom of the 
court. Modern Persian was gradu- 
ally formed, during the long dominion 
of the Saracens in Persia, by admix- 
ture of the Parsi and Deri elements 
with the language of the conquerors, 
but the primitive type of the whole 
Persian family is undoubtedly the 
Zend, a language belonging to the 
same stem as the Sanscrit. History 
is silent concerning the period during 
which this ancient tongue was ver- 
nacular, but it seems to have been the 
language of Zoroaster and of the 
Magi, and to have been at one time 
predominant in the west of India 
among the worshippers of the sun. 
All the Indian words, however, which 
occur in Persian are characterized by 
their abbreviated form, and it is rare 
in this language to meet with an un- 
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mutilated Sanscrit term. The Persian, 
like its parent the Zend, is more al- 
lied to the Germanic family than any 
of the other Asiatic languages, and, 
in fact, the entire fabric of the ety- 
mology of German, and its cognate 
dialects, is based upon the Persian 
The affinity of the Persian with the 
other members of the great Indo- 
European class of languages is to be 
traced in the particles of composi- 
tion. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Italian, at Venice, by Giunta, and 
an edition was published by Stevens 
in Latin. A copy of the latter is in 
the possession of Mr. H. J. Atkinson. 
This active printer also published, 
about the same time, an edition of 
the New Testament in Greek. The 
text was drawn partly from Erasmus 
and partly from the Complutensian. 
Before the close of the year 1546 a 
version, in Latin, of the Munster 
Bible was published for the second 
time at Basle. The Council of Trent 
had now decreed that the Latin Vul- 
gate should be “authentic,” and it 
was considered to be the prerogative 


of the Popes to issue an authoritative 
edition. An edition of the Bible was 


printed at Venice, by Bern. de Bin- 
donis. The closing pages contain the 
life history of St. Josephi. An edition 
of the Bible, in Latin, was published 
by Crespin, at Lyons. 


1547. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Louvain, by Gravius. 
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This is the first Louvain Bible, and is 
quite rare. The Bible of Antonio 
Bruccioli was printed at Venice by 
Girolamo Scotto. Hentenius pub- 
lished an edition of the Bible in 
Latin, in which much care was taken 
to give the text in the Complutensian 
Polyglot of 1514-17. An edition cf 
the Bible was printed at Lyons by 
Seb. Gryphius, and in the same year, 
at the same place, he printed an edi- 
tion of the New Testament, which 
contains many curious illustrations. 
The Psalms of David, by Lodov. Pit- 
torio da Ferrara, were published at 
Venice. Edward VI., during this 
year, directed that at the celebration 
of high mass the epistle and gospel 
appointed by the church snould be 
read in English, and that every Sun- 
day, or holy day, should be read at 
eventide a-chapter from the Old Tes- 
tament and one from the New Testa- 
ment. During the life of Henry 
VIII. the Bible was not read in Eng- 
lish at divine service, and this change 
was regarded by many of the laity 
as an unwarrantable innovation on 
the custom of more than three hun- 
dred years. 


1548. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Belgic, at Cologne, by Jaspar van 
Gennep, with the assistance of Alex- 
ander Blanckart. An edition of the 
Biblia Gallica was published at Ant- 
Copies of this 
work are now exceedingly rare. In 
this year was published an octavo edi- 


werp by M. Crom. 


tion of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
with this title: “ The New Testament 
of our Saviour Christ newly set forth 
after the best copie of William Tyn- 
dale’s_ translation, whereunto . are 
added the notes of Thomas Matthewe, 
wyth other healpynge verie much to 
the understanding of the text. Im- 
printed at London, by John Daye and 
William Seres, dwelling in Sepulchres 
parish, at the sign of the Resurrec- 
tion, a little above Holborn Conduit, 
Anno MDXLVIIIL” Twenty-eight 
editions of Tyndale’s New Testament 
are known to have been published 
after this, all of which are distin- 
guished by some peculiarity. An 
edition of the Bible was printed in 
Flemish, at Louvain, Belgium, by 
Nicholas von Winsh. The Flemish 
Bibles of the Catholics are numerous, 
and for the most part have no 
author’s name prefixed to them. The 
one here mentioned is the first which 
bears the name of the author. The 
Flemish versions made use of by the 
Catholics until 1637 were copied prin- 
cipally from that of Luther. Another 
edition of the Bible, in Belgic, was 
published at Antwerp by William 
Vosterman. One language, some- 
times called the Belgic, a branch of 
the low German, was originally com- . 
mon to the people of Holland and 
Belgium. It was introduced by vari- 
ous Germanic tribes, among which 
may be mentioned the Batavi, cele- 
brated as the brave allies of the 
Romans, and the Saxons and Salian 
Franks, who, on the fall of the Roman 
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empire, dispossessed the Batavi, and 
established themselves in their terri- 
tories. The Belgae, from whom the 
whole country received its ancient 
name, are by some regarded as a 
Celtic, and by others as a Germanic 
race, while others contend that they 
were a mixed race of borderers. It 
is, however, generally admitted that 
the present language of the Nether- 
lands results from the coalescence of 
the petty dialects of numerous tribes 
of Germanic extraction, among which 
the country was subdivided. In the 
thirteenth century, the language then 
predominant in Holland, as well as 
in Flanders, received the name of 
Flemish on account of the flourishing 
state of the Flemings, and by this 
name it was known until the language 
we now call Dutch acquired the dig- 
nity of a written and polished tongue. 

The New Testament in Ethiopic was 
printed for the first time at Rome by 
some Abyssinian priests. This edi- 
tion is very inaccurate. The MSS. 
used were old and mutilated, and the 
chasms that occurred in the text were 
filled up by translations from the 
Vulgate. The people of the classic 
land of Abyssinia, according to Pator 
Flad, are soon to have order brought 
out of chaos, and the petrified formal- 
ism of the old Christian church is to 
have instilled into ita renewed Gos- 
pel. The king is reported as friendly 
toward Christian missionaries, and it 
is said that fifteen camel loads of 
Bibles have lately been carried into 
the country. The Amharic Bible is 


e 


now in use by both Abyssinians, and 
Falashas, the latter being considered 
an ethnological enigma. They are 
not quite so black as the Ethiopians, 
and yet they are closely allied to those 
natives, both being Semitic in cnar- 
acter. The dialect of the Himyarite 
Arabs, on the southern coast of 
Arabia, is the parent dialect of the 
Ethiopic. Inscriptions in this ancient 
dialect have been discovered in South 
Arabia, and seem to show, by the co- 
incidence of some letters in them with 
the system of writing in Sanscrit in- 
scriptions of the time of Asochus, that 
the Ethiopic system of writing came 


‘originally from India. Ludolf, who 


first made the Ethiopic language ac- 
curately known in Europe, says that 
it approaches nearest the Arabic, of 
which it seems a kind of production, 
as being comprehended almost with- 
in the same grammatical rules, and 
he adds: “Whoever understands 
Arabic may, with little labor, acquire 
the Ethiopic.” Unlike all other 
Shemitic languages, Ethiopic and its 
cognate dialects are written after the 
European manner, from left to right. 
An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Dutch, at Loeuen, by Barthol van 
Graue. The book of Ecclesiastes 
and the Psalms of David, edited by 
Giov. Franc. da Pozzo, were printed 
at Venice. An edition of Lefevre 
d’Estaples’ New Testament was 
printed in Gothic characters at Ant- 
werp. 


1549. 
Another edition of Matthew’s Bible 
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was printed during this year, at Lon- 
don, by Daye and Seres. In the titles 
and text are forty-nine impressions 
from the wood-cuts used to produce 
Coverdale’s first Bible of 1535. The 
name of Daye first appeared as a 
printer of Bibles on a reprint of the 
second edition of Matthew’s Bible. 
In October of this year William Hyll 
and Thomas Raynalde issued an edi- 
tion said to be revised and corrected, 
in which are inserted Tyndale’s pro- 
logues to the Pentateuch, to the book 
of Jonah, and to the epistle to the 
Romans. A folio edition of Mat- 
thew’s Bible, under the editorship of 
Edmund Becke, was printed also the 
same year, at London, by Daye. An 
edition of Taverner’s Bible was pub- 


lished by Daye and Seres, the title of 
which reads thus: “The Bible, i. e., 
all the Holy Scriptures in which are 
contayned the Olde and New Testa- 
ment, truly and purely translated 
into English, and nowe lately with 
greate industry and diligence recog- 


nized.” It has a dedication to King 
Henry, signed by Becke. At the end 
is printed: “To the. honoure and 
prayse of God was this Byble printed 
and fynished in the yeare of oure 
Lode God MDXLIX.” The New 
Testament, with prologues and anno- 
tations, was printed in English, at 
London, by Tyndall. 

An edition of Cranmer’s English 
Bible was printed in London by Ed- 
ward Whitchurch, Cawood and Graf- 
ton. This work, known as the Great 
Bible, is in black letter, with wood- 
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cuts. The impression was com- 
menced_ secretly in Paris, from 
whence the printers escaped to Lon- 
don, carrying with them their types 
and some copies nearly completed. 
The remainder were burned by order 
of the Inquisition. This is the Bible 
which, according to royal edict, was 
placed in every parish church in Eng- 
land, the copy being chained to the 
desk and diligently thumbed by par- 
son and parishioner. Recently a 
copy sold for one hundred and 
twenty-one pounds sterling, and an- 
other, belonging to the Earl of Craw- 
ford, sold for one hundred and eleven 
pounds sterling. An edition of the 
New Testament in the English and 
Latin of Erasmus, was printed at 
London by W. Powell. A copy is in 
the possession of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Robert Stevens pub- 
lished his second edition of the New 
Testament in Greek. Stevens was 
a native of France, and a Protestant, 
and being persecuted on account of 
his religion, he fled to Geneva, where 
he published his editions of the New 
Testament. An edition of the New 
Testament was printed in Greek by 
Robert Estienne. A copy is in the 
collection of the Society of Protestant 
French History. The gospel of Mat- 
thew was translated, by the interpreter 
of Xavier into the Japanese language 
in 1549. This polysyllabic language, 
although different in structure and 
idiom from the Chinese, coincides, in 
some respects, with the monosyllabic 
and Tartarian classes of languages. 
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It has no terminational distinctions 
of gender, the cases of substantives 
are denoted by suffixes, and the verbs 
have regular inflections to denote the 
difference of tense, but they are in- 
variable with respect to number and 
person. In many of its most simple 
words, Japanese claims affinity with 
the idioms of Eastern Asia, and sev- 
eral such elemental terms have been 
pointed out by Klaproth as common 
to the Japanese, Mongolian, and Fin- 
nish lauguages. The Chinese char- 
acters were formerly used in writing 
Japanese, -but .not being found 
adapted to express the sounds of this 
language, three syllabaries were in- 
vented by the Japanese, and are now 


in general use. Those in principal 


use are the Katagana, used for scien- 
tific works, and the Hiragana, or run- 
ning hand, used in light literature 


and in common intercourse. Until 
recently, the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Japanese has been rendered 
difficult by reason of the suspicious 
and vigilant spirit of the government. 
Dr. Medhurst made copies of the dic- 
tionaries to qualify himself for this 
arduous undertaking, but the honor 
of translating the first portion of 
Scripture into the language of this 
extensive empire was reserved for the 
interpreter of Xavier. Subsequently 
at Macao, Dr. Gutzlaff availed him- 
self of the aid of three shipwrecked 
Japanese mariners in translating the 
gospelof St. John intotheir language, 
. but no opportunities appear to have 
been afforded for the circulation of 


this translation. After the lapse of 
some considerable time, however, 
proposals for printing the Scriptures 
in the Japanese tongue were sub- 
mitted to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and a grant was made 
towards printing a portion of the 
New Testament as a pioneer transla- 
tion. Later the Bible societies at 
home and abroad have widely dis-. 
tributed many copies of the Bible in 
Japan, and this great empire, which 
has for three centuries rigidly ex- 
cluded foreigners from its soil, is now 
open to the world. 
1550. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Danish, at Copenhagen, by Pal- 
ladius, Gyldenmund, Sinnesen, and 
Machabaeus. An edition of the 
Bible was printed at Louvain by 
Bartholomy de Grave. An edition of 
the Bible was published in Latin by 
Gryphius, at Lyons. An edition of 
the New Testament was printed by 
Trellonius, and it contained numer- 
ous figures of saints and apostles, all 
of which are unskillfully colored. An 
edition of Coverdale’s Bible was 
printed in English, at Zurich, by 
Christopher Froschover. The gospel 
of Matthew, and a portion of the first 
chapter of St. Mark’s gospel, was 
translated by Sir John -Cheke from 
the Greek into English. This ver- 
sion, with the original notes that 
accompanied it, remained in manu- 
script until 1543, when it was com- 
mitted to the press. The translator 
made much use of the older English 
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versions, and especially endeavored 
to avoid the introduction of any word 
derived from a Latin root. Robert 
Stevens published his third edition 
of the Greek Testament. This edi- 
tion, which was alleged by Stevens 
to have been formed on the authority 
of ancient manuscript, was found, on 
subsequent examination, to be a little 
more than a reprint of Erasmus’ fifth 
edition, with marg:nal readings from 
about sixteen manuscripts. An edi- 
tion of the Bible, revised by the clergy 
of Louvain, was published at Ant- 
werp. An edition of the New Testa- 
ment was printed at Cologne by 
Quentel, and another in Dutch by 
Weissenhorn. A version of the New 
Testament, prepared by Amund 
Laurent, was published at Stockholm. 
A Greek and Latin edition of the 
Bible was printed by Brylinger. A 
Danish edition of the Bible passed 
through the press of Dietze at 
Cologne, and the same was beauti- 
fully illustrated by Altdorfer. Tyn- 
dale’s English edition of the New 
Testament was published by Daye 
and Seres, in London. Gaultier 
printed, in London, an English and 
Latin edition of the New Testament. 
This is Tyndale’s translation, and in 
it all his prologues are omitted. 

It is an interesting fact to note that 
the first printing press put into suc- 
cessful operation on this side of the 
broad Atlantic was set up in Mexico 
in 1550, but whether the printer spent 
much time in Biblical work is a mat- 
ter of doubt and uncertainty. 
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1551. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in German at Wittemberg by Hans 
Lufft. A copy is in the Imperial 
Public library at St. Petersburg. 
The “ Bugge” Bible, which appeared 
in London during this year, and was 
originally known as Matthew’s Bible, 
received its soubriquet from the fact 
that Psalm XCLI., 5th, was translated: 
“Thou shalt not nede to be afraid 
for any bugges by night,” instead of, 
as in our version, “Afraid for the 
terror by night.” From this source 
is derived the original idea of the 
words bugbear, bugaboo, etc. This 
English edition was printed in Lon- 
don by William Hyll for “eight 
honest men.” The letters W. T., at 
the end of the first edition of this 


Bible, have given rise to an erroneous 
impression that Tyndale was the sole 
translator, and it is sometimes de- 


scribed as Tyndale’s Bible. This 
Bible is also distinguished by a pecu- 
liar arrangement in “ The Ballet of 
Ballets of Solomon,” which reads thus: 
“The Voyce of the Churche. The 
spoussesse to hyr companyons,” etc, 
The title of the book is explained in 
a marginal note to mean “that is the 
cheaf and moost excellent ballet, as 
ye saincte of sainctes, ye kynge of 
kynges, as ye cheaf saincte and cheaf 
kynge. Therefore, it is to be sup- 
posed that among other songes this 
has bene esteemed the chefe.”’ In the 
reprints by Daye and Seres, and Ray- 
nalde and Hyll, as well as in Cover, 
dale’s Bible, we read in the prologue: 
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“He that hath the spirite of Christ is 
now no more a childe; he nether 
learneth nor worketh now any longer 
for payne of the rodde, or for fear of 
bogges, or pleasure of apples.” This 
reading, “bugges,” is common to 
Coverdale’s, Taverner’s, and Mat- 
thew’s versions, all of which might 
as fairly be called “ Bug Bibles.” A 
version in Latin of Castalio was 
printed at Basle. The design of the 
translator was to produce a Latin 
translation of both the Old and the 
New Testaments in the pure classical 
language of the ancient Latin writers. 
This work was dedicated to Edward 
VI, King of England. Sebastian 
Castalio, born at Chatillon on the 
Rhone, was the friend of Calvin, by 


whose influence he became regent in 


the college of Geneva. He possessed 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, but his 
opinion regarding Solomon’s Song, 
and the descent of Christ into Hell, 
as well as of grace and predestina- 
tion, made him many enemies. He 
at last incurred the displeasure of 
Calvin, and of Theodore Beza, who 
denounced him as a papist. An edi- 
tion of the New Testament was pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin, at Geneva, 
by Robert Stevens. This Bible is 
in two parts, part second having a 
distinct pagination and title-page. 
It is celebrated more for its typogra- 
phical neatness than for its critical 
excellence. The harmony is separ- 
ately paged, and the division of 
verses, which for the first time ap- 


peared in this edition, was the inven- 
tion of Stevens. The first translation 
of the New Testament into Polish 
was made this year by Seklucyan, a 
Lutheran, and a competent Greek 
scholar. It was printed at Konigs- 
berg, and this translation was soon 
after followed by no fewer than six 
different versions in Polish. The 
Lekhes, by whom the Polish language 
was originally spoken, were a Sclav- 
onic race akin to the Tchekhes of 
Bohemia, and great affinity conse- 
quently prevails between the Polish 
and Bohemian languages. The con- 
struction of the language resembles 
that of the classical tongues, and Pol- 
ish prose is formed on the model of 
the Latin. It is remarked by compe- 
tent authorities that to a foreigner 
Polish seems more repulsive and dif- 
ficult than any other Sclavonic lang- 
guage, not only from the artificial 
nature of its grammatical system, 
but on account of the numerous and 
peculiar combinations of the conso- 
nants, as well as from the peculiar 
nasal sounds not found in other 
Sclavonic dialects, prevalent in Pol- 
ish. Gothic characters are some- 
times used in writing Polish, but the 
Latin is more frequently employed, 
and it is to the disuse of the 
proper Sclavonic -characters, and 
the adoption of an alphabet in- 
adequate to express the sounds of 
the language, that many of the pe- 
culiarities of Polish orthography are 
to be attributed. Tavener’s English 
Bible, revised by Becke, with the 
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third book of Macabees, was printed 
in London by John Day. The name 
of this eminent printer deserves to be 
regarded, with high esteem, for by his 
great diligence in his profession, and 
his widely disseminated knowledge, 
the progress of the reformation was 
in no slight degree advanced. His 
death occurred on the 23rd of July, 
1584. Anedition of the Bible in Latin 
was printed at Lyons by J. Frellonius, 
and one of the N. T. in Dutch passed 
through the press of Stephen Graff, 
at Freiburg. Although the inhabi- 
tants of this canton of Switzerland 
are mostly of* Gallic descent, and 
French is the prevalent language of 
the towns, yet German and Dutch is 
spoken in the N. E. to no small ex- 
tent. The Dutch language is not 
only spoken by all classes of society 
in Holland, but is also spoken in 
other parts of Europe, in Southern 
Africa, in Java, the Moluccas, and 
among the Dutch colonies of our own 
country. An edition of the New 
Testament was printed in Hebrew by 
Suevenis, and another by Gryphius 
at Lyons. Justiniana published an 
edition of the Bible in Hebrew and 
Latin at Venice. An edition of Olive- 
tan’s New Testament was printed by 
Gerard. Robert Olivetan, relation 
of the great Calvin, printed at Neuf- 
chatel, never lived, however, to see 
this edition, for fifteen years previous 
to the date here given it is said he 
was poisoned by his enemies. 

A translation of the New Testa- 
ment into English was attempted by 
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Sir Joseph Cheke, tutor to Edward 
VI., and one ‘of the best Greek 
scholars of his day; but owing to his 
numerous state engagements the work 
was never completed. Queen Mary 
did not view with favor his transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, and he was 
committed five years after this date 
to the Tower of London. During his 
imprisonment he wrote to Cardinal 
Pole asking his intercession with 
Bloody Mary, and on the Cardinal’s 
report to the Queen, through the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, that Cheke had 
changed his opinions, he was released 
from prison. On the 4th of October, 
1556, he made a public recantation, 
and died the next year ina state of 
mind which can better be imagined 
than described. Another edition of 
Taverner’s Bible was published by 
John Wyghte. Taverner was con- 
sidered to be an excellent Greek 
scholar, and although not in orders, 
he was licensed as a preacher. Nearly 
all the changes made by him in his 
version appear to be for the purpose 
of giving more vigurous and idio- 
matic renderings. For example, in 
1st John 2nd, 1st, most versions give 
“We have an advocate with the 
Father,’ but Taverner renders it 
“We have a spokesman with the 
Father,” and in the next verse his 
translation is “For he is the mercy- 
stock of our sins.” Richard Taverner 
was born in 1505, graduated at Benet 
College, Cambridge, and then went 
to Oxford, where he acquired a more 
perfect knowledge of Greek literature. 
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In 1540 he found himself in the Tower 
of London, but having submitted to 
the tyrant Henry VIIL., he was restored 
to freedom, and came in for a share 
of royal favor. On the strength of 
his license to preach, he arrayed him- 
self in gorgeous ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, and preached before the king 
at court wearing a velvet bonnet, a 
damask gown, while round his neck 
hung a massive gold chain. During 
the next reign he went into seclusion, 
but appeared again a preacher when 


(To be 


Queen Elizabeth came to the throne 
and his person was adorned with 
the same toggery worn in King Ed- 
ward’s time. He died in 1575. An 
edition of the New Testament was 
printed at Paris by Guillard, and one 
in Hebrew at the same place by 
Juvenis. Giunta published an illus- 
trated edition of the Bible at Lyons, 
and Quinquarboreous printed at Paris 
the New Testament in Hebrew. 


CHARLES W. DARLING. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


XV. 


SENATOR Brown, in the same de- 
bate, after stating the ill-feeling be- 
tween the North and South, said: 
“In this state of feeling, divided as 
we are by interest, by a geographical 
feeling, by everything that makes two 
people separate and distinct, I ask 
why we should remain in the same 
Union together? We have not lived 
in peace ; we are not living in peace. 
It is not expected or hoped that we 
shall ever live in peace. My doctrine 
is, that whenever man and wife 
find that they must quarrel and can- 
not live in peace, they ought to 
separate ; and these two sections, the 
North and South, manifesting, as 
they have done, and do now, and 


probably ever will manifest, feelings 
of hostility, and separated as they are 


in interest and objects, my own 
opinion is that they can never live in 
peace, and the sooner we separate the 
better.” Just before, in his speech, 
he uttered the above, he said: “ But 
sir, | apprehend that when we go out 
and form our Confederacy—as I think 
and hope we shall do very shortly— 
the Northern States, or the federal 
government, will see its true policy to 
be to let us go in peace, and make 
treaties of commerce and amity with 
us, from which they will derive more 
advantages than from any attempt to 
coerce us. They cannot succeed in 
coercing us.” 
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Senator Iverson, in the same de- 
bate, spoke words of encouragement 
to the people of the District of Colum- 
bia in case the slave states should 
secede, as follows: “ But, sir, so far 
as the district of Columbia is con- 
cerned, I want to say to the people 
here, in all kindness, that if Maryland 
secedes from the Union and joins us, 
as she ought to do, in my humble 
conception, and a Southern Con- 
federacy be formed of all the slave 
states, I see no reason why Washing- 
ton City should not be continued as 
the capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy (laughter and applause in 
the galleries). Here are the buildings 


ready to our hands; the facilities of 
traveling, railroads, telegraphs, have 


annihilated time and distance, as it 
were; and our extreme Southern 
senators and representatives would 
as soon come to Washington to legis- 
late for our republic as they would 
even to the central state of Georgia. 
For one, sir, I would bein favor of 
continuing Washington as the seat of 
our government (laughter in the 
galleries.) Some people laugh—I do 
not know why—at that suggestion. 
It is avery important one to those 
people who own brick and mortar in 
this city ; for, sir, goaded as we may 
be by the taunts of those people here, 
and obstructed as we may be by the 
tardy action of Virginia and Mary- 
land in this great movement, we may 
form our republic and establish our 
seat of government so permanently 
that it can never be removed ; and 


then these marble palaces, now teem- 
ing with life and luxury, the habita- 
tions of beauty and elegance, instead 
of echoing the songs of mirth and 
melody, will become the habitations 
of bats and the owls.”” The spirit in 
which the representation of the South 
in the House, and senators in the 
Senate, met any proposition by way 
of compromise, is fairly shown by the 
quotations made from their speeches. 
They asked for no compromise ; they 
would be satisfied with no com- 
promise, and nothing but secession, 
on the Colhoun theory of the con- 
stitution, would conciliate them. 
Still, there was an honest endeavor, 
on the part of many Republicans and 
Democrats, especially the anti-Le- 
comption Democrats, and also the 
Americans, to settle the pending 
difficulties by concession, hoping it 
would prevent civil war. 

Hence, early in the second session 
of the thirty-sixth Congress, earnest 
efforts were made both by the Senate 
and the House to satisfy as far as 
possible the discontent in slave-hold- 
ing states. Mr. Sherman, on the 
second day of the session, made the 
ordinary motion to refer the Presi- 
dent’s message to the committee of 
the whole on the state of the Union, 
and Mr. Botiler of Virginia offered as 
an amendment, “ That so much of the 
President’s message as relates to the 
perilous condition of the country, be 
referred to a special committee of one 
from each state, with leave to report.” 
This amendment was adopted by a 
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vote of 145 yeas—there being 38 nays. 
The following is a list of the nays— 
Ashley, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, 
Buffington, Burlingame, Burnham, 
Cary, Case, Edgerton, Fenton, Graw, 
Hickman, William A. Howard, 
Hutchins, Irvino, Francis W. Kellogg, 
De Witt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, McKean, McKnight, Morse, 
Perry, Potter, Pottle, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Stanton, Stevens, Tappin, Tomp- 
kins, Wade, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
Ellihu B. Washburn, and Wells. 

The Speaker appointed under this 
resolution of Mr. Botiler the following 
persons on this committee : Corwin 
of Ohio, Millson of Virginia, Adams 
of Massachusetts, Winslow of North 
Carolina, Humphrey of New York, 


Boyce of South Carolina, Campbell 
of Pennsylvania, Love of Georgia, 
Ferry of Connecticut, Davis of Mary- 
land, Robertson of Rhode Island, 


Whiteley of Delaware, Tappan of 
New Hampshire, Stratton of New 
Jersey, Bristow of Kentucky, Morrill 
of Vermont, Nelson of Tennessee, 
Dunrof Indiana, Taylor of Louisiana, 
Davis of Mississippi, Kellogg of II- 
linois, Houston of Alabama, Morse of 
Maine, Phelps of Missouri, Rush of 
Arkansas, Howard of Michigan, Haw- 
kins of Florida, Hamilton of Texas, 
Washburn of Wisconsin, Curtis of 
Iowa, Buch of California, Windom of 
Minnesota, and Stout of Oregon. 

Mr. Botiler was not appointed on 
this committee, at his own request, 
otherwise he would have been chair- 
man instead of Mr. Corwin. 


Mr. Hawkins of Florida, who was 
appointed on the committee of 33, 
asked to be excused, as he had no 
faith in the make up of it, and gave, 
among other reasons, the following : 
“T would have been glad to have 
seen my friends from Ohio (Messrs. 
Vallendigham and Cox), and my 
friends from Illinois (Messrs. Logan 
and McClerand), noble and true 
spirits, who have always stood by the 
South and fought her battles,—I 
would have been glad to have seen 
some of their names upon this com- 
mittee. My second ground of ob- 
jection to serving on it is, I believe 
its action will elicit no favorable re- 
sults, and effect nothing.” He was 
not excused. After the committee of 
thirty three was appointed, a resolu- 
tion was introduced by Mr. Branch of 
North Carolina, which was adopted, 
providing in substance that the states 
and territories should be called for 
bills and resolutions, and that they 
should be referred to the committee 
of thirty-three. Under this each 
member was allowed to present such 
proposition as in his judgment would 
prevent the threatened danger of civil 
war. Members of Congress are sup- 
posed to represent the majority of 
their constituents in their respective 
districts, and the resolutions pre- 
sented (no bills were offered) for the 
consideration of the union-saving 
committee of thirty-three are impor- 
tant, as showing the then state of 
public opinion in the districts of 
members presenting resolutions upon 











the all-absorbing question agitating 
the country. They are quoted from 
the Congressional Glode. By Mr. 
Thayer of Massachuusetts: “Resolved, 
that we, the representatives of the 
people of the United States, regard it 
as the duty of every patriot, in the 
present crisis, to forget parties and 
sections, and to devote himself 
honestly and earnestly to the cause 
of his country. 

“Resolved, that the same reasons 
which, in the beginning of our history 
as an independent nation, impelled 
these states to friendly and faithful 
co-operation, for the common welfare, 
are in full force now, and should 
stimulate every section to the fair and 
faithful discharge of the obligations 
to every other section and to the 
whole union without evasion and 
without reservation. 

“Resolved, that if, while living 
under the shadow of monuments 
which we have erected to commemor- 
ate the heroic days of our fathers, we 
prove ourselves unable to transmit to 
our children the institutions created 
by the genius and patriotism of the 
founders of this republic we shall 
deserve to be remembered and de- 
nounced as a nation of great monu- 
ments and little men. 


“ Resolved, that any citizens of this. 


Republic, who are willing to barter 
the public welfare for their own 
aggrandizement, and secure a local 
popularity by exciting jealousy and 
animosity between the states of this 
Union, are wholly unworthy of the 
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honor, or the confidence of any por- 
tion of the American people. 

“ Resolved, that as the present state 
of unfriendly feeling existing between 
the different sections of this Confed- 
eracy has arisen from the government 
by Congress and the Executive of our 
provincial dependencies, and from 
their usurpation on the rights of Ame- 
rican citizens, we are opposed to the 
creation, or acquisition of any more 
such dependencies, as being adverse 
to the interests of a republican. form 
of government, and destructive of the 
rights of our own citizens. 

“Resolved, that the rights of an 
American citizen are above the Con- 
gress and the President, and are not 
derived from either, and should be 
sacred everywhere on American soil ; 
and that as ‘all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,’ territorial governments 
should not be compelled to ‘derive 
their just powers’ from the consent of 
Congress or the will of the President. 

“Resolved, that the public lands 
outside the state limits should be open 
to sale and settlement in districts 
suitable in size and form to make 
states; and that wherever any such 
district may contain a population 
equal to the ratio of representation, 
and shall have a constitution republi- 
can in form, it should be entitled to 
admission into the confederacy. 

“Resolved, as taxation and repre- 
sentation are ‘inseparable’; that 
taxes of the people in the land dis- 
tricts for the support of the general 
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government should be remitted to 
them, and that they’should support 
their own, and defray all their ex- 
penses. 

“Resolved, that no more territory 
should ever be acquired to be owned 
by the United States, or to be 
governed by Congress ; and that the 
expansion of limits should be possible 
only by the annexation by treaty of 
sovereign states. 

“ Resolved, that there should be no 
Congressional legislation whatever 
upon the subject of slavery. 

“Resolved, that every Congres- 
sional district in the states should 


also be an electoral district, and be 
entitled every four years to choose 
one presidential elector; and that 


each state should be entitled to choose 
two presidential electors on general 
ticket.” 

By John Cochrane (New York) : 

“Whereas, a conflict of opinion 
dangerous to the peace and permancy 
of the Union has arisen concerning 
the true intent and meaning of the 
constitution of the United States, in 
relation to the subject of African 
slavery : therefore 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives (two-thirds of 
both houses concurring), that the 
following articles be proposed as 
amendments to the constitution of 
the United States, which, when rati- 
fied by conventions in three-fourths 
of the several states, shall be valid as 
parts of said constitution, viz : 

“ARTICLE — In allterritory of the 
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United States, lying, north 36:30 
north latitude, and not included 
within the limits of any existing 
states, slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, except in punishment of crime, 
shall be and are hereby prohibited : 
provided that the said territory, or any 
portion of the same, when admitted 
as a state, shall be received into the 
union with or without slavery, as its 
constitution may prescribe at the 
time of its admission. 

“ArT. — In all territory of the 
United States lying south of 36:30, 
north latitude, not included within 
the limits of any existing state, neither 
Congress nor any territorial govern- 
ment shall pass any law prohibiting 
or impairing the establishment of 
slavery, provided always, that the 
said territory, or any part of the same, 
when admitted as a state, shall be re- 
ceived into the Union with or without 
slavery, as its constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of admission. 

“Art. — Congress shall pass no 
law prohibiting or interfering with 
the trade in slaves between the several 
slave-holding states and territories. 

“Art. — The migration or im- 
portation of slaves into the United 
States or any of the territories there- 
of from any foreign country is hereby 
prohibited. 

“Art.— No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in any state, or in any 
territory of the United States, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into any 
other state, or territory of the United 
States, shall, in consequence of any 
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law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or la- 
bor may be due. 

“Art.— The right of 
through and temporary sojourn in the 
several states and territories of the 
United States, is hereby guaranteed 
to all the citizens of the several 
states and territories, and their right 
to the possession and control of 
their slaves during such transit and 
sojourn shall not be infringed. 

“Art. — Nolaw enacted by Con- 
gress for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves shall be in any degree impaired 
or infringed by anything contained 
in the laws or constitutions of any 


transit 


state or territory ; but all such state 
and territorial laws and all such pro- 
visions in any state or other constitu- 
tion, shall be wholly null and void.” 
By Mr. Adrian (of New Jersey) : 
“Resolved, that the doctrine that 
Congress should. intervene by law 


either to prohibit or protect the 
domestic institution of slavery in the 
territories of this government should 
be abandoned by, those political 
parties which hold it, and that the 
doctrine of non-intervention by Con- 
gress over that subject should be 
adopted as a basis of compromise be- 
tween the North and South, thereby 
leaving the whole question of slavery 
in the territories to be determined by 
the people and laws of climate. 
“Resolved, that the people of any 
territory, on applying for admission 


as a state into this Union, should be 
amitted, with such a constitution as 
a majority of the people have adopted, 
provided it is republican in form, and 
without any regard to whether their 
constitution permits or prohibits the 
domestic institution of slavery. 

“ Resolved, that all statutes enacted 
by any of the state legislatures con- 
flicting with, or in violation of, the 
constitution of the United States and 
the laws of Congress made in pur- 
suance thereof, should be repealed. 

“ Resolved, that the fugitive slave 
law is constitutional, and the law of 
the land, and as such should be re- 
spected and obeyed, and that no ob- 
stacles should be put in the way of 
its faithful execution by either the 
state legislature or the people. 

“Resolved, a kind and fraternal 
spirit should be manifested by the 
people of one state.toward those of 
another, and that the people of each 
state should be permitted to regulate 
their own.internal affairs, without the 
interference and intermedling of those 
of other states. 

“ Resolved, that the constitution of 
the United States was the result of a 
spirit of conciliation and compromise, 
and that the union of these states can 
alone be preserved by the exercise of 
the same spirit which animated the 
heart of those great patriots and 
statesmen who gave us that constitu- 
tion and hallowed union.” 

By Mr. Morris (of Pennsylvania) : 

“ Resolved, that the committee of 
thirty-three be instructed to review 
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the personal liberty laws of the states 
to ascertain which of them is in con- 
flict with the constitution of the 
United States, and to embody the re- 
sult of such investigation in their re- 
port, and that said committee be 
further instructed to enquire if the 
fugitive slave law is not susceptible of 
amendment, so as to effectually pre- 
vent kidnapping, and to render more 
certain the ascertainment of the actual 
condition of the fugitives.” 

By Mr. Stewart (of Maryland) : 

“Whereas the good people of the 
states of this Federal Union, from the 
origin of their colonial existence, have 
been recognized as distinct and se- 
parate communities in their political 
actions and forms of government, and 
in their relations towards each other, 
as the exigency seemed to prompt, 
have employed various modes of as- 
sociation—by a continental Congress, 
by articles of confederation, and last 
under the present constitution—with 
a view of forming a more perfect 
Union, still cautiously providing a 
reservation of all rights not delegated, 
and retaining their respective forms 
of State government, and whereas 
these various changes and modifica- 
tions have always been effected peace- 
ably and by voluntary consent and 
agreement; and whereas, in the pres- 
ent juncture of our affairs, it is the 
deliberate and settled opinion of 
many well disposed citizens in all of 
the States that this last form of gov- 
ernment, by the action of time and 
by the force of circumstances not 


foreseen by its illustrious framers, 
and beyond the control of human 
agency, has ceased to answer all the 
purposes of its creation, and threatens 
to become destructive of some of the 
great objects it was intended to ac- 
complish, either through irremediable 
perversions of its powers, or possibly 
through its legitimate action; and in 
order to check its revolutionary ten- 
dencies and provide reasonable safe- 
guards for the better security of the 
just exercise of its proper functions, 
so as to perpetuate the high aims de- 
signed by its founders, and still con- 
tinue its blessings of constitutional 
government to each and every State, 
in its reserved and Federal relations; 
and that to effectuate this purpose 
amendments have become necessary, 
or if this be rendered impossible by 
the antagonistic interests that have 
supervened, that then each State 
should be formally reinvested with 
all its powers as a distinct and inde- 
pendent nationality, and placed in a 
position, by common consent, to pro- 
vide for its own security as fully as if 
no powers had ever been delegated; 
and whereas, we fully recognize the 
great political truth that the sovereign 
people of each State are competent to 
manage their own affairs, to organize, 
reorganize, or change their form of 
government deliberately and without 
violence; and whereas, a convention 
of all the States is among the modes 
prescribed by the constitution (and 
probably intended to provide , for 
cases where general revision had be- 
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come necessary), by which amend- 
ments may be made if the present 
form of government is to be con- 
tinued; and whereas, much apprehen- 
sion prevails among the good people 
of all the States, that our whole sys- 
tem—State and Federal—may prove 
a failure, and we think without just 
cause, and a very grave crisis has 
been reached in the progress of the 
Republic, requiring the most calm, 
profound, and deliberate action on 
the part of all the State and Federal 
authority, and especially of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress 
assembled; and whereas, we have 
good reason to believe that certain 
States of the Union are about to with- 
draw from its jurisdiction by all the 
authentic modes recognized as regu- 
lar by State action, alleging for cause 
repeated and persistent, violations of 
the compact of the Union by certain 
other States, and that they are hope- 
less of preserving the inalienable and 
reserved rights of their people, and 
maintaining good and orderly gov- 
ernment within their limits under the 
existing system; and whereas, it is 
the part of wisdom to ascertain, accu- 
rately, the causes of these troubles, 
and provide, if possible, an adequate 
remedy, and secure a continuance of 
the blessings of constitutional liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity forever, 
under the present form of govern- 
ment; and whereas, serious doubts 
are entertained whether ample and 
competent provision can be made 
under the existing federation to in- 
5 


sure to all the States and the people 
thereof the full measure of their in- 
alienable and constitutional rights, 
and that the time has come when 
other plans must be devised to estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to the people of all the States; 
and whereas, if the latter opinion be 
really well found, it is proper that an 
amicable settlement shall be made 
without unnecessary delay, and an 
equitable adjustment of all matters 
between the States separating from 
each other, so that each and every 
State and the people thereof may 
know their precise duties and obliga- 
tions in that event, and no justifiable 
cause of disturbance may take place 
in the future, as far as human fore- 
sight can guard against it, and further 
to enable them, as they have lived so 
long together in the bonds of Federal 
Union, to acquiesce peaceably in the 
necessity that compels them to sepa- 
rate; and further to provide, in case 


of disagreement in the future, some 


plan, if possible, by which the same 
may be speedily and fairly adjusted ; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the select com- 
mittee appointed on the President’s 
message inquire, among other things, 
if any measures can be adopted to 
preserve in their purity the constitu- 
tional rights of all the States within 
the Union; and if, in their judgment, 
this be impracticable, then further to 
inquire as to the most reasonable and 
just mode by which their rights may 
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be secured in a state of separation, 
each sovereign State, in that event, 
being repossessed of its delegated 
authority to the Federal Union, and 
adjusting the relative liabilities of 
each, with such other measures of 
fair settlements as may appear to 
them just; and recommend, also, 
some plan, in that event, by which, in 
the future, if any dispute shall arise, 
they may be fairly and _ speedily 
settled.” 

By Mr. Leake (of Virginia): 

“Resolved, That the constitution 
of the United States ought to be 
amended, so as to provide: 1. That 
Congress shall have no power or 
jurisdiction over the subject of do- 
mestic slavery, either in the States, 
the territories of the United States, 
in the District of Columbia, or over 
the trade in slaves in or between 
them, except so far hereinafter pro- 
vided. 2. That where domestic slav- 
ery may exist, in any territory or 
district of the United States, it shall 


be the duty of Congress to protect it: 


by adequate and efficient legislation. 
3. That no territorial legislature, or 
other territorial authority, shall have 
power or jurisdiction over such sub- 
ject. 4. That the rights of masters 
or owners of their slaves, while so- 
journing in, or ¢” transitu through any 
State or territory of the United States, 
shall be guaranteed and protected; 
and 5. That fugitive slaves shall be 
given up on demand of their owners 
or masters, and that such fugitives as 
may be lost by reason of the legisla- 


tion of any State, or the acts of the 
constituted authorities, shall be paid 
for by such State.” 

By Mr. Smith (of Virginia): 

“Resolved, That the committee of 
thirty-three take into consideration 
the policy of declaring out of the 
Union every member thereof which 
shall, by her legislation, aim to nulli- 
fy an act of Congress.” 

By Mr. Jenkins (of Virginia): 

“Resolved, That a committee of 
one from each State, recently ap- 
pointed by this House, be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of so 
amending the fugitive slave law as 
best to promote the rendition of fugi- 
tives under the operation of the same, 
the more adequate punishment of its 
infraction, and affording proper com- 
pensation to the owners of those who 
are not returned; also, to inquire into 
the propriety of providing, either by 
constitutional amendment or legisla- 
tive enactment, for the better security 
of the rights of slaveholders in the 
common territories of the United 
States; also, to inquire what further 
constitutional checks are demanded by 
a sense of self-preservation on the part 
of slave-holding States against the 
operation of the Federal Government 
when about to be administered by 
those who have avowedly come into 
power on the ground of hostility to 
their institutions, and to consider 
whether this fact does not of itself so 
isolate and antagonize the slave- 
holding interest as to make it neces- 
sary to its own security that its 
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concurrent voice, separately and dis- 
tinctly given, should be required to 
sanction each and every operation of 
the Federal Government; and tocon- 
sider whether a dual executive, or the 
division of the Senate into two bodies, 
or making a majority of Senators 
from both the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States necessary to all 
action on the partof that body, or the 
creation of another advisory body or 
council, or what other amendments 
to the Federal constitution would 
best promote that result, and to re- 
port thereon.” 


When Mr. Barksdale, of Missis- 


sippi, was called he said: “I desire 
to say that if I had been in my seat I 
should have voted against the resolu- 


tion creating this committee.” 

By Mr. Cox (of Ohio): 

“Whereas, one of the chief com- 
plaints on the part of slaveholding 
States of this confederacy is the re- 
fusal, neglect, and failure of certain 
executives of Northern States to de- 
liver up fugitives from justice, 
indicted for treason, murder, and 
slave stealing, in said slave States; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That the committee of 
thirty-three, for the establishment of 
comity between the States, be re- 
quired to consider what, if any, fur- 
ther legislation is necessary to carry 
out the second clause of the second 
section of article four of the consti- 
tution of the United States, for the 
delivery of fugitives who shall flee 
from justice in one State and be 
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found in another State, on demand 
of the executive authority of the 
State from which such fugitive shall 
have fled, and that such inquiry be 
made, with special aim to punish all 
judges, attorney-generals, executives, 
and other State officers who shall 
obstruct the execution of such clause 
of the constitution, either in respect 
to the delivery of felons who may be 
indicted for treason, or murder, or 
attempted slave insurrection, or in- 
dicted for slave stealing.” 
. By Mr. Hutchins (Ohio): 
“Resolved, That the select com- 
mittee of thirty-three, to which is 
referred so much of the President’s 
message as relates to the state of the 
Union and the slavery question, be 
requested to report, first, what legis- 
lation, if any, is necessary to give full 
effect to section two of article four of 
the constitution of the United States, 
which provides that ‘the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens in several States;’ and second, 
what legislation, if any, is necessary 
to secure all the people, whether re- 
siding or traveling in any of the 
States, the full benefit of article four 
of amendments to the constitution of 
the United States, which reads as 
follows: ‘The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated; and no warrant shall 
issue but on probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and 
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particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the persons or things 
to be seized.’ ” 

By Mr. Sherman (Ohio): 

“Resolved, That the only true and 
effectual remedy for the dissensions 
that now exist between the several 
States and the people thereof, in the 
faithful observance, by the several 
States and the people thereof, of all 
the compromises of the constitution 
and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. 


“Resolved, That the special com-, 


mittee of thirty-three be instructed 


to inquire whether any State or the 
people thereof have failed to obey 
and enforce the obligations imposed 
by the constitution; and if so, the 
remedy thereof, and whether any 
further legislation is required to se- 
cure such enforcement. 

“Resolved, That to avoid all fur- 
ther controversies in regard to the 
several territories of the United 
States, said committee divide said 
territories into States of convenient 
size, with awview to their prompt ad- 
mission into the Union on an equal 
footing with other States.” 


(To be Continued.) 


SOME OF THE PIONEERS OF COLORADO. 


HON. PETER WINNE, 


A French Huguenot, Pieter Winne, 
fled from France to Holland and 
from thence to Colonial New York, 
with other refugees, where he died 
near Albany in 1694. Alexander, fifth 
from Pieter, was the father of Hon. 
Peter Winne, of Denver, who was 
born April 19th, 1838, in Mayfield, 
Fulton County, New York. 

The father removed to Wisconsin in 
1846, where he resided until 1863. 
In the meantime the son had acquired 
such an education as enabled him to 
teach school. The vigorous winters 
of that climate finally compelled a 
change of residence, and, in 1863, Mr. 
Winne came to Colorado. He spent 
a few weeks in Denver, and then took 
up his residence inGreeley. He lived 


there until 1866 when, on account of 
Indian depredations, he returned to 
Denver, which city he has since made 
his home. 

In 1863 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools for Weld County. 
The present system of public schools 
in that county was organized by Mr. 
Winne at that time. In the spring of 
1864 he was elected as a delegate from 
Weld and Larimer counties to the 
constitutional convention held at 
Golden for the purpose of adopting a 
constitution for the proposed State 
of Colorado, but was prevented from 
attending by the hostilities of the 
Indians. In the fall of 1866 he was 
elected by the people of Weld and 
Larimer counties again to represent 
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them in Territorial Legislature which 
also met at Golden. He faithfully 
served his constitutents, securing the 
passage of such local measures as 
were needed, meanwhile strenously 
advocating statehood for Colorado, 
but without success. 

In 1871 Mr. Winne represented the 
fourth ward of the city of Denver in 
Council. There were many questions 
of importance up for discussion then 
concerning water, gas and irrigation, 
in which the spirit of monopoly was 
manifest and by which it was sought 
to secure valuable franchises not 
already given away. The matter of 
the title to a large amount in what is 
known as the Congressional grant 
was also agitating the public mind. 


The property in this grant has been 
vested in one Judge Hall, probate 
judge of Arapahoe County, and his 
successors in office, by act of Con- 


gress, to be deeded to _ bona-fide 
owners and residents under certain 
restrictions. 

After a while, through changes in 
said office, and frauds,a large number 
of lots were deeded wrongfully to im- 
proper persons. How to remedy 
these fraudlent conveyances was a 
subject of much heated discussion. 
Mr. Winne was one of the committee 
that investigated these frauds, the 
report of which gave a complete his- 
tory of the nefarious business. He 
also proposed the plan which Judge 
Belden incorporated in a bill which 
afterwards became the law by which 


the title to nearly all these lots was 
settled. 

He was elected a member of the . 
board of county commissioners for 
Arapahoe County to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Hon. F. 
B. Crocker. For this office he re- 
ceived, unsolicitated, the nomination 
from both parties. He was chairman 
of the building committee and served 
until the present county court house 
was nearly ready for occupancy. 
Owing to his private business he re- 
fused to accept a re-nomination, 

Upon finally locating in Denver he 
assisted in establishing the insurance 
business recently known as theagency 
of Cobb, Winne & Wilson, and now 
operating as Cobb, Wilson & Benedict. 

While thus engaged Mr. Winne 
made a close study of the law of 
fire insurance, not content with the 
mere routine work of that business. | 
Because of his success in that line of 
study and investigation, Mr. Winne 
was invited to write a paper to be 
read before the Pacific Board of 
Underwriters, upon the subject of 
waiver and estoppel, as applied to fire 
insurance contracts. This paper has 
become quite noted as an authority, 
having: secured the most favorable 
commendation from the insurance 
press and leading underwriters and 
some of our ablest jurists. Shortly 
after writing that paper Mr. Winne 
was admitted to practice law in the 
Supreme Court of Colorado. 

While teaching in Wisconsin Mr. 
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Winne had for one of his pupils Lucy 
J. Parsons, a lineal descendant of 
Deacon Parsons, who came over in 
the Mayflower. They were married in 
1860. Her death occurred in Denver 
in 1880. Her pure and elevated 
character and cheerful disposition led 
all with whom she associated not only 
to love and revere her but to regard her 
as the impersonation of the angelic 
nature, whose mission was to lead 
others to a higher and purer life. 
Therefore the bereaved husband and 
children placed a memorial window in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
bearing these words: “In memory of 
Lucy Parsons Winne, who entered 
into life eternal November 26th, 1880.” 

Mr. Winne is the historian of Metho- 
dism in Colorado, his personal con- 
nection therewith beginning in 1863. 
Since then he has been the constant 
and accurate chronicler of its events. 
He has this historical matter now 
ready for the press from which it will 
soon issue as the “ History of Metho- 
dism in Colorado, Culminating in 
Trinity M. E. Church,” which will be 
generally illustrated and particularly 
with fine steel engravings of some of 
the prominent characters of that 


period. Mr. Winne has been con- 
nected with the official management 
of that church from the period of his 
connection in 1863. He is a member 
of the Board of Trustees. For thirteen 
years he was superintendent of its 
Sunday School. At the close of the 
year just passed he declined a re- 
election, but nevertheless holds the 
position of honorary superintendent. 
Aside from official relationship Mr. 
Winne has built his name into the 
very walls of Trinity. A worshipper 
in all the past buildings—the Log 
Cabin, the Carpenter Shop, on Cherry 
Creek, the Lawrence Street Church, 
and now costly and stately Trinity— 
he is, and has always been, an impor- 
tant factor in this remarkable spiritual 
progression. What he could he cheer- 
fully gave of his estate. No member 
of that splendid congregation of 
workers worked more arduously and 
prayerfully for its up-building than 
Mr. Winne. The consummation was 
attained at last, but it devolved upon 
a noble and generous few in the be- 
ginning and at the last to assure the 
enterprise, and Mr. Winne was con- 
spicuously one of the historic number. 
Henry Dupvey TEETOorR. 
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” BECAME “ THE 


SUPERIOR Court or Cook County.” 


By anact of the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, passed and approved 
February 21st, 1845, a court, called 
the Cook County Court, was estab- 
lished in Cook County, with a seal 
and clerk, to be held by a judge cho- 
sen in the manner, and to hold office 
for the term of Judges of Courts of 
Record in the State, with a jurisdic- 
tion concurrent with that of circuit 
courts, and exclusive jurisdiction in 
all appeal cases, and in all cases of 
misdemeanor which are prosecuted 
by indictment. It was to hold four 
terms a year in the city of Chicago, 
commencing on the first Monday in 
May, August, November, and Febru- 
ary, to continve each term until all of 
the business before the court was dis- 
posed of. The judge had the power 
of appointing the clerk. 

At the same session of the General 
Assembly, and at the same time, a 
similar court was established in Jo 
Daviess county, called the County 
Court of Jo Daviess County, and by 
the tenth section thereof it was pro- 
vided that the Judge of the County 
Court of Cook County should hold 


two terms of that court at Galena, 
for which he should receive the mu- 
nificent sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

At that time the judges were elected 
by the Legislature, and Hugh T. 
Dickey, a young and rising lawyer of 
great shrewdness, urbanity and abil- 
ity, was selected. 

James H. Curtiss, afterwards mayor 
of the city, was appointed clerk, and 
the first term of the Cook County 
Court was held May 5th, 1845. The 
amount of business was, at that time, 
considerable, and that court and the 
Circuit Court were kept busy. 

In 1847 the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois was revised, and a 
new judicial system adopted for the 
State, in and by which the judiciary 
was made elective. A county court 
was established in each county, with 
probate jurisdiction, to be held by 
one judge, who was to be elected- by 
the qualified voters of the county, and 
hold for four years. 

In the general overturning which 
took place by the inauguration of a 
new judicial system and the election 
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of all the judges, provision: was made 
in the supplement to the new consti- 
tution that “the Cook and Jo Daviess 
County Courts shall continue to 
exist, and the judge and other officers 
of the same remain in office until 
otherwise provided for.” 

By an act of the General Assembly, 
approved November 5th, 1849, en- 
titled “An act to establish the Tenth 
Judicial Circuit, and to fix the times 
of holding courts in the Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Ninth, and Eleventh Judicial 
Circuits, and for other purposes,” it 
was provided in the Eleventh Section 
as follows: “ From and after the first 
Monday in January next, the Circuit 
Court in and for the County of Cook 
shall be holden on the first Mondays 


of May and December in each year, 
and that there shall be added to the 
name and title of the ‘Cook County 
Court,’ created by an act of the Leg- 
islature, approved on the 21st of Feb- 


ruary, 1845, and referred to the 
Twenty-first Section of the Schedule 
of the Constitution, the words ‘of 
Common Pleas,’ so that the title and 
name of said court shall hencefor- 
ward be the ‘Cook County Court of 
Common Pleas,’ and the -regular 
terms of said last-named court shall 
hereafter be held on the first Mondays 
of February and September in each 
year, instead of at the time hereto- 
fore designated by law; and the said 
Cook County Court of Common 
Pleas, and the said Circuit Court of 
Cook County shall have equal and 
concurrent jurisdiction in all cases of 


misdemeanor arising under the crim- 
inal laws of this State, and in all 
cases of appeals from justices of the 
peace arising or instituted within 
said County of Cook, any law in any- 
wise to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and all appeals from justices of the 
peace within said County of Cook 
shall be taken and carried to which- 
ever of said courts the term of which 
shall be held next after any such 
appeal shall have been applied for 
and taken.” 

By an act of theGeneral Assembly, 
approved February 6th, 1849, it was 
provided by the rst section “ That on 
the first Monday of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand, eight hun- 
dred and forty-nine, and every fourth 
year thereafter, an election shall be 
held in Cook county, at which elec- 
tion there shall be chosen one judge 
of the court created by an act en- 
titled ‘An act to establish the Cook 
County Court,’ approved February 
21st, 1845; also a clerk of said court, 
and a prosecuting attorney, to per- 
form the duties provided for in said act, 
who shall each hold their respective 
offices for the term of four years, and 
until their successors shall be elected 
and qualified.” Ill. Laws of 1849, 
p. 69. 

The Jo Daviess County Court, 
which, by its organization, was to be 
held by the Judge of the County 
Court of Cook County, was repealed 
February 8th, 1849, and all of its 
business transferred to the Circuit 
Court. 
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By an act passed February 6th, 
1849, provision was made for the 
election of a Judge of the County 
Court on the first Monday of April, 
1849, and every fourth year there- 
after. 

When the constitution of 1848 went 
into effect, and the election of the 
judges had been transferred from the 
General Assembly to the _ people, 
Judge Hugh T. Dickey, of the Cook 
County Court, was nominated for 
Judge of the Seventh Judicial Circuit 
by the Democrats, and was elected 
without opposition. 

Judge Dickey, soon after his elec- 
tion, resigned the office of Judge of 
the County Court of Common Pleas, 
and Giles Spring was elected as suc- 


“ ak 
cessor, and was commissioned April 
14th, 1849, and held the office until 


his premature death, which took 
place May 15,1851. Judge Dickey, 
now of New York, wrote me in 1887, 
in response to my inquiries in regard 
to the establishment of the Court of 
Common Pleas, as follows: 


“473 FirtH AVENUE, 
“New York, December, 1887. 


“Hon. Etuiorr Antuony: Jy 
Dear Judge—Your esteemed letter of 
November 29th came to hand, and, 
after refreshing my recollections as 
to facts which might almost be con- 
sidered as belonging to ancient his- 
tory, I write you in reply. The Cook 
County Court (now the Superior 
Court) was created by the Legisla- 
_ture, in the winter of 1845, as a court 
of superior jurisdiction, concurrent 

5a 
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with the circuit court in all cases at 
law, and in equity, arising in the 
county of Cook, and under the title 
of the ‘Cook County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas.’ It was provided that 
the judge, and, I think, the prosecut- 
ing attorney, should be elected by the 
Legislature, and my name having 
been presented as a candidate for 
judge, both by the bar and the people 
of Chicago, I was elected in 1845 as 
the judge of the new court, and the 
late Patrick Ballingall was elected 
prosecuting attorney. 

“Having the appointing powers of 
clerk, I appointed the late James 
Curtiss, who was the first clerk of the 
court. At the same session of the 
Legislature, the bar of Galena applied 
for the creation of a similar court for 
that county, and, through the exer- 
tions of the late Mr. E. B. Washburne, 
who went to Springfield to engineer 
the bill, assisted by the. late Thomp- 
son Campbell, of Galena, then Secre- 
tary of State, the act was passed 
creating the ‘Jo Daviess County 
Court,’ having jurisdiction similar to 
the Cook County Court; and the bill 
provided that the judge of the Cook 
County Court should be ‘ex-officio’ 
judge of the Jo Daviess County 
Court, and Mr. Washburne was him- 
self elected prosecuting attorney of 
the court. 

“T held the first term of the Cook 
County Court at Chicago, in the 
spring of 1845, and after holding 
the term there, went to Galena and 
held the first term of the Jo Daviess 
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County Court during the same spring 
or early summer, and afterwards, 
while I remained on the bench of the 
Cook County Court, held several 
terms annually of the Jo Daviess 
County Court. 

“In 1847 or 1848, the new Consti- 
tution of Illinois took effect, whereby 
the election for judges was changed 
from the Legislature to the people, 
and a new election by the people took 
place. I was nominated by both pol- 
itical parties for Judge of the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit, consisting, I think, 
at the time, of nine counties, and was 
elected in 1848 the Circuit Judge. 
The circuit was soon after divided, 
leaving the counties of Cook and 
Lake alone in the Seventh Judicial 
Circuit, and a new circuit was made 
of the other counties, to which the 
late Mr. Hugh Henderson, of Joliet, 
was elected judge. 

“T resigned the circuit judgeship 
in 1853, and Buckner S. Morris was 
elected to fill the vacancy for the rest 
of the term of office. I do not now 
recollect distinctly whether Judge 
Skinner took my place as Judge of 
the ‘Cook County Court as my imme- 
diate successor. 

“T think Judge Giles Spring might 
have succeeded me, although more 
probably it was Judge Skinner. 
Judge Grant Goodrich would know 
certainly, as he and Spring were part- 
ners at the time. I do not recollect 
what became of the Jo Daviess Coun- 
ty Court; either the court was abol- 
ished or its judgeship was separated 
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from that of the Cook County Court, 
probably the former. One thing | 
know certainly, that after I left the 
Cook County Court, no judge of that 
court ever held court at Galena. It 
was not without considerable diffi- 
culty and a good deal of persuasion 
that the Legislature was induced to 
grant a special court to a single coun- 
ty of the State; it was looked upon 
as an innovation on the established 
circuit. court system, but it was ac- 
complished by the influence and exer- 
tions of the members of Chicago, the 
late Isaac N. Arnold, Francis C. Sher- 
man, and Hart L. Stewart in the 
House, and Norman B. Judd in the 
Senate. I may say here in 1845 the 
new court had become an absolute 
necessity, and the then circuit court’ 
a crying evil. When I went to Chi- 
cago in 1838, Judge John Pearson, of 
Danville, was the judge of the cir- 
cuit court, a notoriously incompetent 
judge, and from whom a correct bill 
of exceptions could scarcely be wrung 
without a conflict. 

“He was succeeded in 1843, I 
think, by Judge Young, an old poli- 
tician of the State, and who had been 
a State Senator, and who, though a 
very honest man and a gentleman, 
was a very poor lawyer, without any 
legal discrimination or acumen, and 
so slow that out of a docket of seve- 
ral hundred cases perhaps not more 
than twenty-five would be tried at a 
term. Consequently cases remained 
for years untried, the court became . 
clogged, both the bar and suitors be- 











came disgusted, and a loud cry arose 
for another court, and hence came-the 
Cook County Court, now the Supe- 
rior Court, of Chicago. 

“It gives me much pleasure to fur- 
nish you with any information in my 
power, and 

“T remain, very truly yours, 
“HucGu T. DIcKEy.” 

Giles Spring was in his way a char- 
acter, and has left behind him a name 
that will be long remembered for his 
talents, his keen and cutting intellect, 
and his eccentricities. Judge Good- 
rich, who was at one time his partner, 
in a discourse before the Historical 
Society, a few years ago, among other 
things, said : 

“Spring was a phenomenon, a nat- 
ural born lawyer. His education was 
quite limited, and he paid little re- 
spect to the rules of grammar; yet 
he could’present a point of law to the 
courts, and argue the facts of the case 
to the jury with a clearness and force 
seldom equaled. He seemed some- 
times to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the law and mastery of its pro- 
foundest and most subtle principles. 
His brain worked with the rapidity 
of lightning and with the force of an 
engine. In argument he possessed a 
keenness of analysis, a force of com- 
pact, crushing logic, which bore down 
all opposition.” 

He was born in Massachusetts in 
1805, whence he emigrated, when a 
young man, to the “Western Reserve” 
in Ohio. He studied law in Ashta- 
bula, in the law office of Giddings & 
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Wade, the historic Benjamin F. Wade 
and Joshua R. Giddings, and removed 
to Chicago in 1833, and sixteen years 
after, or in 1849, was elected judge of 
the Cook County Court—Court of 
Common Pleas, but died May rsth, 
1851. 

On the death of Spring, in May, 
1851, Mr. Skinner was elected judge 
of the Cook County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and held the office for two 
years, but owing to declining health, 
did not seek a re-election, and was 
succeeded by Judge John M. Wilson, 
one of the most remarkable jurists, 
in some respects, that ever held a 
judicial position in the courts of this 
county. 

The first term of the Cook County 
Court of Common Pleas was held by 
Judge Skinner in the new court 
house, which was erected in the cen- 
ter of the public square, to take the 
place of the old one-story structure 
which so long stood on the corner, 
February 7th, 1853. Most of the bar 
assembled at the court room on the 
occasion, and Judge Skinner, on tak- 
ing his seat on the bench, congratu- 
lated the bar on the privilege of 
occupying the new rooms, where 
there was no fear of the walls or 
benches breaking down. 

Judge Skinner, when he first went 
on the bench, found that a large 
amount of business had accumulated, 
and he held court for seven months 
continuously. During his term he 
tried several murder trials, and many 
cases of great importance, among 
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them one brought by James H. Col- 
lins, involving the right of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. to occupy the 
lake front. The counsel for Collins 
were Isaac N. Arnold and John M. 
Wilson, while James F. Joy, of De- 
troit, appeared on behalf of the rail- 
road; the final result was, the case 
was compromised, and the questions 
involved postponed to future genera- 
tions, it still being doubtful whether 
that corporation owns Lake Michigan 
or the public square fronting on the 
same, with the riparian rights bor- 
dering the same for an unknown 
distance. 

On the expiration of Judge Skin- 
ner’s term of office, John M. Wilson 
was elected April 4th, 1853, to suc- 
ceed him. Walter Kimball, clerk, 
and Daniel McEllroy as prosecuting 
attorney. 

By an act of the General Assembly 
passed February 2ist, 1859, the name 
of the Cook County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was changed to that of 
the “Superior Court of Chicago,” 
and was to consist of three judges, 
who should hold their offices for six 
years respectively, but it was pro- 
vided that an election should take 
place on the first Tuesday of April, 
A. D., 1859, for two judges, and it 
was provided that the one who re- 
ceived the highest number of votes 
should hold his office for six years 
and the other for four years, and that 
on the first Tuesday of April, 1861, 
and every two years thereafter, there 
should be elected one judge of said 
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court, who should hold his office for 
six years, and until his successor was 
elected and qualified. Public Laws 
of 1859, p. 84. 

Under this arrangement Judge Van 
H. Higgins and Grant Goodrich were 
elected April, 1859. Judge Goodrich 
held this office until 1863, when he 
was succeeded by Joseph E. Gary, 
who has been regularly elected by 
the people every once in six years 
ever since that time. 

Judge Higgins resigned in 1865. 

Judge John A. Jamieson, on the 
resignation of Judge Higgins, was 
elected as his successor, and con- 
tinued in that position until 1883, 
when he was succeeded by H. M. 
Shepard, who is now on the bench. 

In 1867 Judge Wm. D. Porter was 
elected to succeed Judge J. M. Wil- 
son, but died suddenly on October 
27th, 1873. 

Judge Sidney Smith was elected in 
1879, and held the office until 1886, 
when he was succeeded by Judge 
Gwynne Garnett. 

In 1870, on the revision of the con- 
stitution of 1848, it was provided by 
Article VI., section 1, section 23, that 
the “Superior Court of Chicago ” 
shall be continued and called the 
“Superior Court of Cook County.” 

It was also provided that the Gen- 
eral Assembly might increase the 
number of said judges by adding one 
for every 50,000 inhabitants in said 
county over and above a population 
of 400,000, and it was also provided 
that the number of the circuit judges 
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might be increased in the same way. 
Accordingly an act of the General 
Assembly was passed in 1875 provid- 
ing for additional judges in the way 
and manner specified in the constitu- 
tion, and increasing the number of 
judges until the said court should be 
composed of nine judges. It also 
made it the duty of the Governor, 
when he ascertained from the census 
of the State, or of the United States, 
that the county of Cook was entitled 
to one or more additional judges, “to 
issue a writ for the election of one 
judge for every 50,000 inhabitants 
above a population of 400,000.” 

It having been officially ascertained 
by the United States census of 1870 
that the population of Cook county 
was sufficient for four additional 
judges, at the election in November, 
1880, four additional judges were 
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elected, so now that court consists of 
seven judges, and by the same pro- 
cess and in the same way the circuit 
court consists of eleven judges, five 
having been provided for by the con- 
stitution of 1870, and six more having 
been added by an act of the General 
Assembly of 1885, in accordance with 
Article VI., section 23, of that instru- 
ment. 

At the election of November, 1880, 
Judges Hawes, Williamson, myself, 
and Judge Gardner, whose untimely 
death was greatly: deplored, were 
elected judges. Judge Williamson 
was after this transferred to the cir- 
cuit bench, and died suddenly in 


‘July, 1889, and he was succeeded by 


Judge Altgeld, and Judge Jamieson 
succeeded Judge’ Gardner. 


Ettiotr ANTHONY. 


HON. J. YOUNG SCAMMON. 


On the 17th of March of the pres- 
ent year (1890) there died at his home 
in Hyde Park, a suburban district of 
Chicago, one of the most noted mem- 
bers of the western bar. For fifty-five 
years he had been a resident of the 
city which came into existence at 
about the time he began his profes- 
sional career, and during all that time 
he had been conspicuously before the 
public, not only as a lawyer, but as 
an active, moving spirit in important 
business enterprises, a generous 
friend of educational, scientific, and 
charitable institutions, and a_ sup- 


porter of every movement designed 
to contribute to the growth and de- 
velopment of the western metropolis. 

Born on the 27th of July, 1812, 
Jonathan Young Scammon was a na- 
tive of that portion of Massachusetts 
which became the State of Maine in 
1820. His birthplace was the town 
of Whitefield; in Lincoln county, and 
his father, Hon. Eliakim Scammon, 
was one of the pioneer legislators of 
the Pine Tree State. His mother was 
a daughter of David Young, who 
served with distinction in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and held various 
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offices of profit and trust under the 
government of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Scammon received careful edu- 
cational training in his early boyhood 
at the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
the Lincoln Academy. He then en- 
tered Waterville College, now known 
as Colby University, from which he 
received his baccalaureate degree, and 
at a later date the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

After completing his collegiate 
course, he read law at Hallowell, and 
was admitted to the bar, in Kennebec 
county, in 1835. Soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar he determined to 
make a tour of observation through 
the western States, and after a some- 
what protracted journey, he reached 
There 


Chicago in the fall of 1835. 
was not much about the town at that 
time which was calculated to make 
a favorable impression upon the 
eastern visitor, and it was rather by 


accident than otherwise that Mr. 
Scammon became a resident of the 
place. To oblige a friend, who held 
the position of deputy clerk of the 
Cook county courts, and who desired 
to be absent for a time, he consented 
to discharge the duties of that posi- 
tion. His stay in the infant city 
being thus prolonged, he was given 
an opportunity to study its resources, 
to note the advantages of its location, 
and give careful consideration to the 
outlook for its future growth and 
prosperity. 

The result was that the young New 
England lawyer became impressed, 
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after a time, with the idea that Chi- 
cago was destined to become one of 
the great cities of the United States, 
and to this view he adhered there- 
after, in the face of discouragements 
of various kinds, more tenaciously, 
perhaps, than did any of his contem- 
poraries among the early settlers of 
the northeast. He soon began the 
practice of law, and that he gave 
close attention to professional duties 
and became recognized early in his 
career as a lawyer of ability, is at- 
tested by the fact that in 1837 he was 
made attorney for the State Bank of 
Illinois, one of the leading financial 
institutions of the State at that time. 

In 1839 he was appointed reporter 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois, and 
published the first volume of the 
court reports published in Chicago. 
This position he held until compelled 
by pressure of other business to re- 
linquish it in 1845, and the reports 
published under his supervision have 
been looked upon by the bar of the 
State as the most valuable of the 
series. 

After practicing for a time, in part- 
nership with Hon. B. S. Morris, one 
of the distinguished pioneer lawyers 
of the State, he became associated, 
professionally, with Hon. Norman B. 
Judd, whose reputation as a lawyer 
and politician was national, and the 
firm thus constituted was long looked 
upon as one of the ablest in the 
northwest. 

In 1847 the first railroad enterprise 
set on foot west of Lake Michigan 
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was projected, and Mr. Scammon 
became actively interested in its 
advancement. The proposed line was 
known as the Galena& Chicago Union 
Railroad, and to secure its comple- 
tion Mr. Scammon not only brought 
to bear all the influences which he 
could command, but taxed his pri- 
vate resources to the utmost limit, to 
contribute to its financial assistance. 

The amount of time which he 
found it necessary to devote to the 
railway and other business enter- 
prises, caused him to withdraw in a 
measure from the active practice of 
law in 1847, his partnership with Mr. 
Judd being dissolved at that time. 
He still continued, however, to retain 
a prominent position at the bar, and 
it was in his office that Robert T. 
Lincoln, the present United States 
Minister to England, pursued his law 
studies at a later date. 

As a business man and a public- 
‘spirited citizen of Chicago, Mr. 
Scammon was even more widely 
known than as a lawyer. He en- 
gaged in banking at an early period 
of the city’s history, and built up 
various important financial institu- 
tions, besides investing large sums of 
money in making substantial and 
permanent improvements on the 
realty which he acquired. 

His faith in the future of Chicago 
was unbounded, and to every move- 
ment calculated to promote its 
growth and prosperity, he lent the 
full force of his resistless energy and 
unflagging zeal. While not entirely 
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successful in all his earlier financial 
ventures, he nevertheless built up a 
large fortune prior to 1870, and was 
accounted one of Chicago’s wealthiest 
citizens, when the fire of 1871 blighted 
for a time the prosperity of the city. 
Undismayed by the fact that the ma- 
jor part of his accumulations had been 
swept away by the fire, he became 
the pioneer in the herculean task 
of building up a new Chicago. While 
the great majority of those who had 
suffered losses similar to his own, 
were hesitating as to what course 
they would pursue, and some were 
speculating as to whether Chicago 
had not been ruined for all time, Mr. 
Scammon was contracting for build- 
ing material and employing men to 
erect new structures in place of those 
belonging to him, which had been 
burned down. It is said that one of 
these: contracts was made within 
twenty-four hours after the fire had 
been gotten under control, and while 
the smoke of the conflagration was 
still hanging over the city. The in- 
fluence which he thus exerted upon 
other business men, and the impetus 
which he gave to the movement to 
rebuild the city, was of incalculable 
benefit, and was by no means the 
least notable of the distinguished 
services rendered by him to Chicago. 
The financial panic of 1873, following 
close upon the unexpected and extra- 
ordinary reverses with which he had 
met in 1871, prevented him from 
reaping the fruition of his labor and 
enterprise, and resulted finally in the 
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dissipation: of his entire fortune. 

During the years of his financial 
prosperity he was a most liberal con- 
tributor to charitable and benevolent 
institutions, and no one ever appealed 
to him in vain in behalf of any move- 
ment designed to alleviate human 
suffering, or to better the condition 
of the poor and unfortunate. What 
has since become one of the noted 
hospitals of the city was built origi- 
nally by Mr. Scammon at his own 
expense, and turned over to Hahne- 
mann Medical College as a gift, 
while the hospital for women and 
children received from him liberal 
contributions, and material assistance 
in conduct and management, in the 
early years of its existence. 

He was equally generous in deal- 
ing with those deserving persons who 
chanced to be in need of assistance, 
with whom he was brought into con- 
tact in business and professional life. 
To young men, starting in life with- 
out means, his friendship was espe- 
cially valuable. For all such he had 
a kindly word of advice under any 
circumstances, and wherever there 
was occasion for it, he gave them 
more substantial encouragement. 

A distinguished jurist and now a 
member of the Federal Judiciary re- 
lates that when he had completed his 
course of study in Mr. Scammon's 
law office, and was ready to begin the 
practice onhis own account, the latter 
placed in his hands, unsolicited, a con- 
siderable amount of business to be 
looked after in the new county seat in 


which he was to locate, and left an 
order with a Chicago bookseller to 
supply him with any books of which 
he might stand in need. His friend- 
ships were always generous friend- 
ships, and he had an eminently prac- 
tical way of expressing his sympathies 
and making manifest his regards. 

To no one of the pioneer citizens of 
Chicago is the city under a greater 
obligation for the advancement of its 
educational interests than to Mr. 
Scammon. It was through his in- 
strumentality that a free school 
clause was inserted in the first char- 
ter granted to the city of Chicago, 
and it was to him that Chicago was 
mainly indebted for a free school sys- 
tem, some time before it became a 
recognized State institution. 

A man of versatile genius, he found 
time, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of his business and professional en- 
gagements, to devote to various 
branches of science, and in the study 
of astronomy he was for many years 
especially interested. While  con- 
nected with the University of Chi- 
cago as one of the trustees of that 
institution, he erected an observatory, 
in which was placed one of the largest 
refracting telescopes ever brought to 
the west, for the use of the university. 
Not only did he erect the observatory 
entirely at his own expense, but 
he bore the additional expense 
incidental to the maintenance of a 
professorship in connection there- 
with. He was one of the founders of 
the Chicago Astronomical Society, 
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and also of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences. 

As a religionist, he was a follower 
of Swedenborg, and founded the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, of that 
faith, in Chicago. While he was de- 
votedly attached to this church, and 


made it the recipient of his most con-. 


siderable gifts and donations, he took 
the broad view that all church organ- 
izations were agencies for good, and 
the appeals which came to him for 
assistance from churches of all de: 
nominations seldom failed to‘ meet 
with a response. aa 

He was alwaysa contributor to the 
press, and at different times _was 
prominently identified with the édi- 
torial and business management of 
leading Chicago newspapers. He 
had more or less to do with founding 
both thes .Zribune and Journal, and 
in 1872 he established the Jnter- 
Ocean, of which he was, for a time, 
sole proprietor and editor-in-chief. 

In his early life he was a member 
of the Whig party, and an ardent 
Republican from the time that party 


HON. HENRY 


In 1842, a very quiet, unpretentious 
young man, who had been reared in 
the country, and, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, carried with him a good many 
evidences of his rural origin, came to 
Chicago and began reading law in 
the office of Messrs. Scammon & Judd. 
He entered at once upon a careful, 
systematic, and thorough course of 
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came into existence, to the end of his 
life. In the Presidential campaign 
of 1860, he was one of the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of Lincoln, and 
published, at his own expense, much 
of the literature of that campaign, 
which was sent broadcast to the 
voters of the United States, to famil- 
iarize them with the character and 
attainmients of the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. He was 
never, however, an office-seeker, and 
the most important elective office he 
ever held, was that of member of the 
Illinois Legislature. 

Mr. Scammon was twice married. 
The first time at Bath, Maine, to 
Mary Ann Haven Dearborn, who died 
in 1857.. He was afterward married 
to Mrs. Gardiner Wright, who sur- 
vives him.: He had one son, who 
grew to. manhood, and became a 
promising lawyer. This was Charles 
Trufant Scammon, who was a partner 
of Robert T. Lincoln at the time of his 
death in 1876. 


Howarp Louis ConarpD. 


W. BLODGETT. 


study, and three years later was 
admitted to the bar. Although he lo- 
cated in the county seat of an adjoin- 
ing county, after, completing his law 
studies, it was not'long before he was 
called upon to appear frequently in 
the Chicago courts, and hence it hap- 
pens that Hon. Henry W. Blodgett, 
present judge of the United States 
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Court for the northern district of 
Illinois—to whose appearance here as 
a young law student allusion is made 
in the foregoing—is now looked upon 
as one of the pioneer members of the 
bar of this city. 

Judge. Blodgett was born in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, in 1821, and 
spent the first ten years of his life in 
New England. His father was an 
industrious and intelligent mechanic, 
of moderate means and fair educa- 
tional attainments, and his mother a 
lady of superior culture and refine- 
ment. Both the parents were keenly 
appreciative of the intellectual supe- 
riority which results from proper 
educational training, and _ spared 
themselves no effort to give their 
children as liberal education as their 
means would permit. In 1831 the 
family removed to Illinois, and in 
consequence of this removal the op- 
portunities afforded Henry W. Blod- 
gett fur acquiring a finished educa- 
tion were very materially abridged. 
He made the best possible use, how- 
ever, of such advantages as he had, 
and after attending the western 
schools with some regularity until he 
was seventeen years of age, he re- 
turned to Amherst, and continued his 
studies one year in Amherst Aca- 
demy. At the end of that time he 
came back to Illinois and began 
teaching school, endeavoring, at the 
same time that he was acting as an 
instructor for others, to add as much 
as possible to his own educational 
attainments. That he labored to 


good purpose as a self-educator was 
demonstrated in later years, when his 
professional duties brought him be- 
fore the public in such a way that his 
knowledge of the sciences and the 
classics, as well as of the law, became 
apparent. 

After devoting some time to school 
teaching, he turned his attention to 
land surveying, finally beginning the 
study of law, as has already been 
stated, in 1842, and entering upon the 
practice of his profession in 1845. 

In 1844 he cast his first Presiden- 
tial vote for Henry Clay, and became 
identified, politically, with the Whig 
party. While he gave close attention 
to professional duties from the begin- 
ning of his career as a lawyer, and 


was never especially active in poli- 
tics, he was very pronounced in his 
anti-slavery views, and in 1852 was 
elected to the General Assembly of 
Illinois as a representative of that 
He was the first avowed 


sentiment. 
opponent of the slave system to enter 
the Illinois Legislature, and a pioneer 
among the advocates of its abolition 
in the west. 

After serving one term in the lower 
branch of the Legislature, he was 
elected to the State Senate, where he 
was distinguished for his ability as a 
practical legislator, with comprehen- 
sive ideas of what should be done by 
the law-making power of the State to 
better the condition of a young and 
growing commonwealth, to conserve 
and protect the rights and liberties 
of all classes of its citizens, and to 
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provide for the development of its 
resources and industries. 

In addition to his general law prac- 
tice, he became connected in 1855 
with the legal department of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. He 
was prominent among the projectors 
of this enterprise, which has since de- 
veloped into one of the great railroad 
systems of the northwest, and was 
also a prime mover in bringing about 
the construction of the Chicago & 
Milwaukee Railroad, which brought 
the chief city of Wisconsin into direct 
communication with the chief city of 
Illinois, by rail. He procured the 
charter for the company which con- 
structed this line of railway, was 
largely instrumental in securing the 


capital necessary to its completion, 
and was connected with it, at differ- 
ent times, as attorney, director, and 
president. 

In these various positions both his 
executive and his legal ability were 


conspicuously exemplified. The lat- 
ter especially attracted the attention 
of the railway corporations, and at a 
later date he was called upon to act 
as solicitor for the Michigan South- 
ern, the Fort Wayne, Rock Island, 
and Northwestern railroads. 

At the end of twenty-five years of 
active professional work, which had 
extended to all branches of the prac- 
tice, he was looked upon by his asso- 
ciates at the bar as a lawyer who 
had no superior among his contem- 
poraries, as a profound thinker, a 
logical reasoner, and an analyst of 
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complicated legal propositions. He 
was equally noted for his honorable 
methods of practice, his strict integ- 
rity, his unswerving devotion to prin- 
ciple, and the purity of his private | 
and professional life. 

The natural bent of his intellect, 
his self discipline, and the extensive 
legal knowledge he had acquired in 
his years of practice at the bar, ren- 
dered him peculiarly fitted for the 
exercise of judicial functions, and 
this fitness was recognized in 1870, 
when President Grant appointed him 
Judge of the United States District 
Court of the northern district of IIli- 
nois, to succeed Judge Drummond, 
who had been elevated to the bench of 
the United States Circuit Court. 

In this position, which he has now 
held for twenty years, Judge Blod- 
gett has achieved such distinction as 
comes only to those really great jur- 
ists who prove themselves equal to 
any emergency by which they may be 
confronted. Called upon to deal 
with innumerable phases of litiga- 
tion, he addresses himself with equal 
facility and readiness to the solution 
of each of the various problems which 
may be presented to him. 

The public, and litigants in par- 
ticular, have a right to expect that the 
judge who sits upon the bench in a 
court of justice, shall possess that en- 
larged knowledge of jurisprudence, 
of the law and the principles which 
underlie it, of equity and established 
rules of procedure, which will enable 
him so to,conduct the trial of causes 
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that the issues involved may be deter- 
mined without unnecessary delay, 
and correct conclusions reached with- 
out unnecessary circumlocution. 

These requisites of an able judge 
and a valuable public servant, Judge 
Blodgett possesses to the fullest ex- 
tent. With a strong hand he brushes 
away the legal sophistries which are 
sometimes made use of by lawyers to 
obscure the real questions at issue. 
Despising sham and pretense of every 
kind and description, and having no 
patience with subterfuges in what- 
ever form they may present them- 
selves, it is seldom that anything of 
this kind escapes his keen perception, 
or fails to receive deserved rebuke. 

One of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics of this eminent western 
jurist is the comprehensiveness, the 
grasp, we might say, of his intellec- 
tuality. Important scientific ques- 
tions and the technical questions 
frequently involved in cases brought 
before him, are treated, in the de- 
cisions and judicial opinions handed 
down by Judge Blodgett, from time 
to time, with the easy grace of one 
who has spent years of research in 
familiarizing himself with the sub- 
jects considered. So marked is this 
characteristic as to cause it to be said 
of him, that he masters every question 
involved in a case at bar. 

An equally notable characteristic 
of Judge Blodgett is the retentative- 
ness and tenacity of his memory. 

Not only are the more important 
matters presented to him for consid- 





eration in connection with the hear- 
ing of cases carefully treasured up, 
but the details are gathered together 
and systematically laid away in the 
store house of his memory. This 
applies to matters other than those 
of which he takes official cognizance, 
and in fact to matters in general. A 
residence of more than fifty years in 
Chicago and its immediate vicinity 
has been improved by him in gather- 
ing together a vast fund of informa- 
tion concerning the early history of 
the city, and those who were in any 
way conspicuously identified with it. 
All his life he has been a student, 
adding continually to his store of 
knowledge, and apparently forgetting 
nothing. 

His judicial opinions, whether ex- 
pressed verbally or in writing, are 
characterized by a force and clearness 
which leaves no one in doubt as to 
their meaning and intent. There is 
never any ambiguity of expression 
about these opinions. His language 
is copious, but never redundant, and 
seldom ornate. Plain and concise 
English is the vehicle which conveys 
to the public his judicial utterances, 
and both his decisions and opinions 
have been of a character to leave 
their impress upon American juris- 
prudence, and give to the author a 
position of eminence among American 
jurists. His decisions in patent cases 
have given him especial prominence, 
and are recognized as authoritative 
in all the courts of the United States. 
Sometimes, when engaged in thestudy 
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of a complicated case, or absorbed in 
the consideration of some important 
question, those who come in contact 
with Judge Blodgett find him a trifle 
austere in his manner, but under or- 
dinary circumstances he is noted for 
his geniality, his kindliness, and his 


WILLIAM 


Writing some years since of a mem- 
ber of the western bar, a very emi- 
nent American jurist, expressed the 
opinion that if one familiar with the 
profession, and competent to the task, 
were called upon to single-out from 
among the many shining examples of 
legal greatness in: this country, the 
ideal lawyer, he could hardly do bet- 
ter than point to W. C. Goudy, of 
Chicago. ~ 

While it is quite possible that a 
committee of learned lawyers, charged 
with the responsibility of considering 
this question, would hold views more 
or less divergent, as to what consti- 
tutes an “ideal lawyer,” one may in- 
fer that the distinguished gentleman 
above alluded to, saw in the person of 
Mr. Goudy, his own ideal, and a 
higher compliment could hardly have 
been paid to the latter than is con- 
tained in this estimate of his character 
and ability. 

More than forty years of profess- 
ional life has brought Mr. Goudy so 
prominently before the public that it 
is only necessary to say of him, so far 
as his standing at the bar is con- 
cerned, that he ranks among the pre- 
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penchant for pleasantry. He _ is 
especially entertaining as a conversa- 
tionalist and reconteur of reminis- 
cences, of which he has an apparently 
inexhaustible stock. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 


Cc. GOUDY. 
eminently great lawyers of the coun- 
try. Argument to prove the truth of 
this statement would be entirely su- 
perfluous, since his practice has ex- 
tended ,over so wide a field, and much 
of the ligitation with which he has 
been identified has attracted so large 
a share’of. attention, that the lawyers 
of the: country long since became 
cognizant of his ability, and accus- 
tomed to following his arguments 
in the higher courts, with the certain- 
ty of finding important principles of 
law clearly and succinctly enunciated 
therein. 

In 1855 he argued his first case in 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, that 
case being reported in the sixteenth 
volume of the Illinois Supreme Court 
Reports. One hundred and _ thirty 
volumes of these reports have since 
been issued, and in every one of them 
cases are reported which have been 
argued by Mr. Goudy, many of them 
involving questions of land law, com- 
mercial law and constitutional law of 
the greatest importance. In _ the 
higher courts of other Western States, 
and in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, he has been almost as 
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conspicuous a figure, his arguments in 
cases involving questions of commer- 
cial law, attracting special attention, 
and carrying with them extraordinary 
weight. That clause of the constitu- 
tion of the United States which de- 
clares that “Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
has been prolific of legislation, and 
such legislation has been scarcely less 
prolific of litigation. Growing out 
of this legislation, many celebrated 
actions have found their way into the 
court of last resort in the United 
States, and among the more impor- 
tant which have been argued before 
the court by Mr. Goudy, have been 
the noted “ Munn case,” reported in 
the 94th U. S. Reports, in which 
the power of the state, through its 
legislature to fix maximum rates 
to be charged by _ warehouses, 
railways and other persons or cor- 
porations engaged in an occupa- 
tion affected with a public interest, 
was established. Another case was 
that of the Wabash Railway Com- 
pany, reported in the 118th U. S. Re- 
ports, in which it was held that the 
states had not the power to fix rates, 
or make regulations with regard to 
the rates or charges to be paid for 
transportation from a point in one 
state to a point in another state. In 
this case the court set aside a portion 
of its decision in the Munn case, 
which had been construed to mean 
that in the absence of legislation by 


Congres the states might fix rules re- 
lating to transportation. 

Still another notable case, which 
gave rise to a vast amount of discus- 
‘sion as to the extent to which inter- 
state commerce may be _ interfered 


with by state legislative enactments, 
was what became widely knows as the 
Bowman case, reported in the i25th 
U. S. Reports. 
was argued by Mr. Goudy, the court 
held with him, that a statute of Iowa, 
which prohibited railways from bring- 
ing intoxicating liquors into that state, 
was in conflict with the commercial 
clause of the constitution of the 
United States. A more recent de- 
cision, bearing on the same subject, 
goes farther and affirms in substance, 
that importers may carry liquors into 
the state, in original packages, and 
there sell them, notwithstanding the 
inhibition of the state statutes. 

At the late session of the Supreme 
Court, a decision was announced in 
the Minnesota railroad cases—in which 
Mr. Goudy appeared as the repre- 
sentative of important railroad in- 
terests of the northwest — which 
further circumscribes the rate-making 
powers of the states, the declaration 
of the court being that the question 
as to what constitutes a reasonable 
rate to be charged and received by a 
railway company, is a judicial ques- 
tion, and not one in which the action 
of a state legislature, or of a commis- 
sion appointed by state authority, is 
conclusive. 


In this case, which 


As the Minnesota statute 
which gave rise to these cases, author- 











ized the fixing of rates. absolutely by 
the state railroad commission, it was 
declared to be in conflict with the 
constitution of the United States, and 
for that reason invalid. 

The “dressed beef law” of Minn- 
esota, which required the inspection 
of: the animal on the hoof, within 
twenty-four hours before its slaughter, 
as a condition to the right to sell the 
dressed meat in that state, was an- 
other infringment of the commercial 
law of the land, which Mr. Goudy 
was largely instrumental in relegating 
to the graveyard of unconstitutional 
enactments, and there are few mem- 
bers of the American bar who have 
achieved equal distinction with him, 
for laying bare the defects and in- 
congruities of legislation of this 
character. 

As no argument is necessary to es- 
tablish the fact that Mr. Goudy is 
one of the great leaders of the west- 
ern bar, neither would any panegyric 
which might be written of him in this 
connection, add to the lustre of his 
renown. Such is not the purpose of 
this personal mention of him, in con- 
nection with the general history of 
the Chicago bar, now being published 
in such form as to become a part of 
the literature of the country. Our 
purpose is rather, recognizing his dis- 
tinguished ability and commanding 
position, to begin at the beginning of 
his career, and tell the story of his 
life, as gleaned from authentic 
sources, for the entertainment, the in- 
struction and the emulation of those 
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who are always interested in studying 
the processes by which true greatness 
is achieved. 

William C. Goudy was born in 
Indiana May 15th, 1824. His mother 
was a native of Pennsylvania, but 
came of English stock, while on the 
paternal side he is of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent. His father was born in Ireland, 
and some of. his family still reside 
there, while several generations of 
another branch of the family have 
lived in Scotland. It was to one of 
the members of the Scotch family 
—“John Goudie, of Kilmanock,’— 
that Robert Burns, during the famous 
MacGill controversy, addressed his 
forcible and witty poem beginning : 

‘*O Goudie ! terror of the whigs, 

Dread of black coats and rev’rend wigs, 

Sour Bigotory, on her last legs, 

gimin’ looks back, 

Wishin’ the ten Egyptian plagues 

wad seize you quick.” 


When William C. Goudy was born, 
his father was a carpenter, but he 
soon afterward went into the busi- 
ness of printing and bookbinding at 
Indianapolis. 

From Indianapolis he removed to 
Vandalia, Illinois, then the capital of 
the state, and subsequently lived at 
Jacksonville and Springfield. In 1833 
he began the publication of “ Goudy’s 
Farmer's Almanac,” and continued it 
for several years. This was the first 
publication of the kind in the north- 
west and became famous as a “ hand 
book,” containing a vast amount of 
valuable information. 
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In 1834 he was associated with Sam- 
uel S. Brooks in the publication of a 
Democratic weekly newspaper at Jack- 
sonville, and it was this newspaper 
which introduced Stephen A. Douglas 
to public notice, and gave him his 
start in public life. The elder Goudy 
was connected with the press up to 
the time of his death, in 1845, and he 
became widely known throughout the 
West. 

His son, after acquiring a common 
school education, worked in the print- 
ing office in early life, until he became 
somewhat expert as a compositor and 
pressman, but he was not inclined to 
engage permanently in newspaper 
work, either in an editorial or me- 
chanical capacity. 

Having reached the conclusion that 
he would rather be a lawyer than any- 
thing else in the world, he decided to 
enter that profession, but first set 
about qualifying himself for the study 
of law, by obtaining a collegiate edu- 
cation. 

Entering Illinois College at Jack- 
sonville, he graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1845, and then taught 
school a year at Decatur, for the pur- 
pose of adding to his financial re- 
sources. 

At this early period of his career, 
he formed the habit of economizing 
his time and utilizing it under all 
circumstances to the best advantage. 
While he was teaching school he was 
also reading elementary law books, 
and his progress toward what was 
then the goal of his ambition, -was 


thereby materially expedited. At a 
later date he became a student in the 
law office of Judge Stephen T. Logan, 
who had, at that time, just dissolved a 
partnership with Abraham Lincoln. 
His intimate friend and associate in 
this office was David Logan, the son 
of Judge Logan, who emigrated to 
Oregon and became one of the most 
noted lawyers of the Pacific coast 
region. At one time he was a candi- 
date for United States Senator, and 
failed of election by only a few votes. 

In 1847, having been admitted to 
the bar, Mr. Goudy began practicing 
at Lewistown the county seat of Ful- 
ton County, where he formed a part- 
nership with Hon. Hezekiah M. Wead, 
a noted lawyer, and at a later datea 
Circuit Judge. 

Mr. Goudy’s experience was some- 
what different from that of the aver- 
age young lawyer. Whether it was 
because his perfect adaptability to his 
calling became at once apparent to 
the litigants of Lewistown, or because 
fortune favored him, he soon found 
himself in active practice, and never 
had to go through the tedious process 
of waiting for clients who wanted to 
see his abilities tested at somebody 
else’s expense. 

In 1849 he married Miss Helen J»dd, 
became a householder in Lewistown 
and began taking an active interest 
in politics. In 1853 he was elected 
district-attorney of what was then the 
Tenth Judicial District, composed of 
the counties of Fulton, Warren, Knox, 
Henderson and Mercer. After hold- 








ing that office two years he resigned, 
and the following year-was elected a 
member of the State Senate of Illinois, 
He held the latter office four years, 
and participated in the memorable 
Douglas-Lincoln Senatorial contest, 
which resulted in the election of 
Stephen A. Douglas to the United 
States Senate, in 1859. 

‘As a member of the State Legis- 
lature at that time, Mr. Goudy was as- 
sociated with many of the ablest men 
who have ever figured in public life 
in Illinois. He was then a young man, 
but notwithstanding that fact, he was 
looked upon as the peer of any of his 
associates in point of ability, and ex- 
erted an important influence upon 
legislation and political action. 

With his retirement from the State 
Senate, his career as an office holder 
ended, and but twice since that time 
has he allowed himself to be placed 
in the position of an aspirant for 
political honors. In 1862 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for delegate 
to the State Constutional Convention, 
and when Stephen A. Douglas was 
removed from his place in the United 
States Senate by death, Mr. Goudy 
was the choice of a large proportion 
of the Illinois Democrats for the 
vacant senatorship. William A. 
Richardson was, however, finally 
named as the successor of Mr. Doug- 
las, and since that time the Democracy 
of Illinois have had no opportunity to 
confer this favor upon a member of 
the party, with which Mr. Goudy has 
been identified since casting his first 
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vote for Lewis Cass, for President of 
the United States, in 1848, 

His interest in politics never had 
the effect of decreasing his interest in 
professional work, or caused him to 
slight his professional duties. From 
the time he took hold of his first case, 
up to the present, his rule has been to 
examine thoroughly into the details 
of every casein which he was retained, 
and to scrutinize it in all its bearings. 
No material evidence is ever over- 
looked, no point of law lost sight of, no 
precedent which has a favorable bear- 
ing on his case allowed to escape at- 
tention, when Mr. Goudy appears in 
court. 

An incident in his life, in connection 
with a case which involved not only 
important interests, but important 
personages as well, will illustrate his 
methods of procedure in the prepara- 
tion of cases. 


Some years before the war of the - 


rebellion, Major Kingsbury, an officer 
in the regular army, acquired for a 
few hundred dollars, the titleto lands 
in Chicago, which have become ex- 
ceedingly valuable. In 1856 he died, 
leaving a daughter, who was the wife 
of Simon B. Buckner,—at a later 
period a distinguished Confederate 
general, and now Governor of Ken- 
tucky—and a son, then completing 
his course at West Point, who in- 
herited the Chicago property. The 
son entered the Union army, at the 
beginning of the war, became a mem- 
ber of General Burnside’s staff and 
was killed at the battle of Antietam. 
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General Buckner, as is well known, 
entered the Confederate service, was 
compelled to surrender to Gen. Grant 
at Fort Donelson, and at the close of 
the war was taken a prisoner and held 
until 1868, when he was released. 

In May of 1861 Mrs. Buckner, 
joined by her husband, conveyed her 
half of the Chicago property to her 
brother without consideration, but a 
short time before his death, this 
brother executed a will at Richmond, 
Virginia, in which he undertook to 
devise to his sister the property 
which she had deeded to him. This 
will was, however, revoked by the 
operation of law, upon the birth of a 
posthumous child. 


After the war the Buckners began 
looking after their property, and soon 
learned that in order to recover pos- 
session of it, it would be necessary 
for them to show that the deed exe- 
cuted in 1861 was a conveyance in 
trust, the property to be held by the 


brother for the use of the sister. The 
deed was absolute, and under the 
statute of Illinois it was necessary to 
produce some writing of Henry W. 
Kingsbury, the brother, acknowledg- 
ing the trust. The Buckners and 
their Kentucky attorneys searched 
unsuccessfully for some such writing. 
At this point of time Mr. Goudy was 
employed in the case, and after in- 
quiry as to the places where there 
was.a possibility of finding such writ- 
ing, learned that it had been the prac- 
tice of Henry W. Kingsbury to write 
who re- 


letters to his mother, 


sided in Connecticut, at regular in- 


tervals. It was stated to Mr. Goudy 
that these letters had been examined, 
but no acknowledgment of the trust 
had been foundin them. Mr. Goudy 
remarked to General Buckner that he 
had never been satisfied with a search 
for lost papers made by any one but 
himself, and insisted on going to Con- 
necticut to examine the letters in the 
possession of Mrs. Kingsbury. Gen- 
eral Buckner gave his assent to the 
proposition, and together they visited 
Connecticut. The result of this visit 
was the finding of a letter which es- 
tablished Mrs. Buckner’s claim to the 
Chicago property, and it was restored 
to her by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, rendered in 
May, 1890, the litigation which began 
in 1870, having lasted until that date. 

In everything pertaining to the 
conduct of litigation in which he be- 
comes interested, he exercises the 
same care, does his work with the 
same thoroughness, and exhibits the 
same tenacity of purpose evinced in 
this case. His devotion to his pro- 
fession is of that chivalric kind which 
has led him to follow it with genuine 
ardor, not for the rewards which it 
brought him alone, but because he 
found in it an occupation perfectly 
congenial to his tastes. Always se- 
date, calm, placid, and imperturbable, 
he belongs to that class of lawyers 
who preserve their mental equipoise 
under all circumstances, who never 
seem to be taken by surprise, and who 
are prepared for any of the emer- 


‘gencies which arise in the practice 


of law. Howarp Louis Conarb, 
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A HALF century ago, the learned 
and observing rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, was moved, by 
the desire of travel, to make an ex- 
tended tour of certain portions of the 
then far-west. Unlike many traveling 
clergymen of a former day, he had 
the faculty of observation, and the 
patience to set down his impressions 
of the scenes amid which he moved, 
of the cities he visited, the people he 
met, and the modes of conveyance 
and highways of travel by which his 
voyages were made. In a now rare 
little volume, “Gleanings By the 
Way,” * these impressions and en- 
counters have been preserved, and 
form a valuable and entertaing record 
of many things that may surprise the 
present generation, and recall memo- 
ries of varied character to those of the 
older generation now passing away. 
The chief value of this backward 
glance, comes in a comparison of the 
America in the day of the Rev. John 
A. Clark, and the America of to-day. 
The methods of travel at which he 


* Gleanings By the Way,” by Rev. John 
A. Clark, D.D., author of ‘‘ Pastor’s Testi- 
mony,” etc. Philadelphia and New York, 
1842 


HALF CENTURY AGO. 


sometimes wondered, are matters of 
common event to-day ; the villages of 
the frontier he visited are now thriv- 
ing and populous cities ; the far-west 
of 1840, is the middle America of 
1890 ; and the developments he fore- 
saw are dwarfed by the achievements 
upon which we can backward look. 
We shall not attempt to follow the 
traveler in all the paths he threaded, 
but will bear him company here and 
there, and look at the scenes visited, 
and describe them by passages from 
his pen. We find him first, on the 
evening of June 14th, 1837, aboard the 
canal packet Swatara,westward bound 
from Philadelphia, taking notes of the 
day just closing in. He rapidly pens 
a pleasing paragraph in description 
of the new method of railroad travel 
then coming into general use. “We 
left Philadelphia at six o’clock this 
morning. The cars belonging to the 
three regular lines that run on our 
Railroad from Harrisburg, filled with 
about one hundred and fifty passen- 
gers, and fastened to each other in 
one train, were moved by the same 
locomotive. There is something very 


exhilirating in the act of being borne 
through a beautiful country at the 
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rate of fifteen miles an hour. It 
seemed as we moved along, as though 
our whole train was instinct with life, 
and endowed with magic pinions, 
which it had only to spread abroad, 
and skim over the surface of the 
ground with the fleetness of the wind. 
At Harrisburg we took the canal. 
Our course till evening lay along the 
valley of the Susquehanna, which as 
we proceeded we found hemmed in 
with the mountain bluffs. There was 
awakened somewhat of a romantic 
feeling as we sat down to our tea, 
borne quietly along through the rural 
beauties that clustered thick around 
us. Our cabin windows were thrown 
wide open, and we inhaled with de- 
light the cool and refreshing breath 
of evening.” Hollidaysburg, at the 
commencement of the Alleghany 
Portage railroad, was reached on the 
morning of the 16th, and the ascent 
of the mountains was commenced by 
way of the famous and historic in- 
clined planes, that have long since 
disappeared ; a method of transporta- 
tion that called out the admiring re- 
mark: “I never saw more strikingly 
illustrated the triumphs of art over 
the obstacles of nature.” On the eve- 
ning of the 17th, the first glimpse of 
Pittsburg was obtained. “The day 
was unusually bright and sunny, and 
the atmosphere uncommonly clear, 
and our Pittsburgian friends con- 
gratulated us upon having so favor- 
able a time in which to take the first 
view of their city. I was aware that 
the hills encompassing this city were 


filled with bituminous coal, and that 
one great source of its wealth and 
prosperity were the factories moved 
by steam power which could be em- 
ployed with great effect and cheap- 
ness, in consequence of the abundance 
of this coal. I was also aware that 
this article constituted the principal 
fuel which warmed their houses. I 
therefore expected to see a smoky city, 
but I was not prepared to see what 
actually, at first sight, burst upon my 
view—a vast cloud of smoke rolling 
up in ten thousand dark columns, and 
forming a dense, mucky canopy that 
hung in expanded blackness over the 
whole town. The city seemed in its 
sooty and blackened houses, and in 
its columns of everlasting smoke, like 
one vast and extended group of fur- 
naces or glass-factories. Our nearer 
approach to the city did not relieve 
me from my first impression. Every 
object and scene, every house and 
building within the purlieus of the 
town seemed stained, soiled and 
tarnished with the sooty vapor that 
was carelessly ascending from its ten 
thousand chimneys. Like the frogs 
of Egypt this dreadful smoke came 
into their houses, and there was no 
escape from it. The walls of the most 
elegant drawing-rooms bore evidence 
that the discoloring element had 
found its waythere. The atmosphere 
everywhere seemed impregnated with 
it. I raised the window in my 
chamber, and the room was almost 
instantly filled with smoke.” 

Several days in this atmosphere 
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were enough for Mr. Clark,—although 
he gives the bright side of Pittsburg 
life, by speaking of its thrift and 
energy, and the open-hearted kind- 
ness of the people. June 19th saw 
him aboard the £72,—one of that great 
fleet of steamers that then dotted the 
Ohio and Mississippi between Pitts- 
burg and New Orleans. He gives us 
an occasional glimpse at boating 
morals and ethics in those days. ‘“‘Who 
ever has traveled on any of the west- 
era rivers knows something about the 
annoyances connected with western 
steamboats—the drinking, the swear- 
ing, the gambling. We were induced 
to take our passage in the 27 from 
the fact that it was the only boat that 
was going down the river this morn- 
ing. We soon found that our boat 
was not of the first order; our cap- 
tain, howeyer, appears to be one of 
the most quiet, taciturn and unmove- 
able men we ever met. It was about 
ten o’clock that we found our boat 
pushing off from the shore, and our 
backs turned upon the clouds of 
smoke that hung in dense masses 
over what has been called the Birm- 
ingham of America. As we stood on 
the deck we seemed at the moment 
of starting enclosed by a forest of 
dark tunnels peering up from count- 
less steamers lying along the shores. 
More than forty of these were clus- 
tered together in the same group 
where the ££ was stationed. Itis said 
that there cannot be less than seven 
hundred steamboats moving on these 
western and southwestern waters,” 
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There was leisure in that mode of 
traveling, to think much, and to note 
much by the way. Here is the Har- 
monist or Economist settlement, 
where the reformer Rapp had already 
laid the foundation of the immense 
wealth and wonderful prosperity of 
that venerable community to-day. 
Steubenville was passed,—“ pleasant- 
ly situated on the river,” and bearing 
“the dingy stain so common to all 
this bituminous coal region.” Wheel- 
ing, Marietta, Point Pleasant and 
Gallipolis are spoken of as “ interest- 
ing points.” The owner of the ZZ, 
and brother-in-law of the captain, 
having died, in a small hamlet by the 
river, the boat was ordered to halt 
and there remain until the funeral 
rites were performed. There was no 
course for the passengers but to wait, 
and Mr. Clark decided to accept the 
inevitable, by going on shore and 
witnessing a funeral “ among the 
yeomanry of Kentucky.” “The first 
thing that attracted our attention in 
approaching this rural dwelling, was 
the number of horses fastened to the 
fences, and equipped, most of them, 
with ladies’ riding saddles. Around 
and within the house we found a large 
company assembled. I Was sorry to 
see so many rotund and rubicund 
faces among the men, bearing un- 
erring indications of intemperance. 
The fair daughters of Kentucky were 
certainly on this occasion more hap- 
pily represented than the stronger 
sex. They were, however, very 
peculiarly dressed, They generally 
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wear a sun-bonnet, which had a long 
frill or flower that hung like a shawl 
over their shoulders, and carried in 
their hands their riding whips, which 
left us at no loss to understand who 
were the riders of the caparisoned 
steeds we had seen in such numbers 
around this house of mourning.” No 
minister being present, the burial was 
conducted without, service, until the 
grave was reached, when Mr. Clark 
was requested to deliver a short ad- 
dress. The journey was then re- 
sumed, and Cincinnati reached on the 
following day. 

“Upon the whole,” writes the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, “I have been greatly 
pleased with Cincinnati. The whole 
air and aspect of the town reminded 
me more of Philadelphia than any 
city I have seen west of the moun- 
tains. In the afternoon we rode out 
to Walnut Hills to visit Lane Semi- 
nary, and pay our respects to Dr. 
Beecher. With all my admiration of 
Cincinnati, I see here abundant evi- 
dence of great wickedness. The 
temperance cause I fear has made but 
little advance in this place, and the 
god of this world holds a fearful sway 
over the minds of many of its inhabit- 
ants.”” Louisville was reached a few 
days later, and evoked the comment 
that it was “evidently a flourishing 
business town, containing about 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, ten 
thousand less than Cincinnati. 
Through the politeness of a friend I 
was afforded an opportunity of visit- 
ing several large plantations culti- 


’ 





town-site booming in those days as 












vated by slaves. I was pleased with 
the evident kindness with which they 
are treated, and the happy contented- 
ness which they displayed. But still 
I could not but see many evils con- 
nected with the system.” 

Down the river again the boat 
glided. “We stopped toward evening 
to take in wood on the Kentucky 
shore. We there saw for the first 
time the native cane-brake. A wood- 
cutter’s hut was near. A little ragged 
boy came out, followed by two large 
dogs and a little pet fawn. Just at 
nightfall we passed the steamer 
Louisiana in distress. She had run 
upon a reef of rocks, and was ina 
sinking state. I cannot but here re- 
cord the mercy of God which has fol- 
lowed us thus far in our journeyings. 
Steamboats have been blown up, and 
fired, and sunk, all around us since 
we started, and yet the Lord in 
boundless mercy has preserved us. 

“T have already spoken of the an- 
noyance to which we were constantly 
subjected from the profanity of those 
we encountered; and I may now add 
that gambling is another of the vices 
that are rife here. On our way from 
Louisville to St. Louis there has been 
one incessant scene of gambling day 
and night. We have evidently had 
three professed gamblers on board. 
I am told that there are men who do 
nothing else but pass up and down 
these waters to rob in this way every 
unsuspecting individual they can in- 
duce to play with them.” There was 
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in these. “We to-day made a short 
stop at a place which bears the name 
of Western Philadelphia. There 
were some half dozen buildings and 
two stores. Chestnut and Market 
streets were pointed out to us. Their 
course was through a_ flourishing 
corn-field, the stocks of which were 
so luxuriant and lofty that we in vain 
essayed, to reach their’ tops with our 
hands. At length St. Louis rose to 
view, and we hailed the sight with no 
ordinary sensations. This, unques- 
tionably, is destined to become fhe 
great city of the west. From all I 
could learn, I fear religion is at a very 
low ebb in St. Louis.” 

Leaving that ungodly city after a 
day’s sojourn, the boat bearing the 
reverend traveller and his fellow-pas- 
sengers steamed up the Mississippi. 
They stopped a few hours at Alton, 
an interesting town, fast rising into 
importance, ‘destined to become a 
point of great interest, and then con- 
taining a population of some two 
thousand. On July 7th he writes: 
“Having passed the 
river, the whole country bordering 
on the west bank of the Mississippi is 
denominated the Wisconsin territory, 
or more commonly here, the Iowa 
country. It is indeed a most beauti- 
ful country. It is said that a little 
more than four years since there was 
not a single white settler west of the 
Mississippi and north of the Des 
Moines river. Now, there are between 
thirty.and forty thousand. Thelowa 
country will undoubtedly soon be- 
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come a State. Its new towns are 
springing up rapidly. I stopped at 
Burlington, where there are more 
than twelve hundred inhabitants, and 
where two years since there were only 
a few log cabins. 

“As the shades of evening gath- 
ered thick around us we bade adieu 
to the mighty Mississippi, on whose 
broad current we had traveled nearly 
seven hundred miles. Our boat 
turned .in behind an islet of living 
green, and pushed its way up the 
serpentine course of Fevre River. 
At length Galena was in view. 

“Galena is by no means a pleasant 
town. There are some situations on 
the hills which environ it that would 
furnish delightful sites for residences, 
but at present these are chiefly un- 
occupied. The streets of this place 
are narrow, and after a rain unspeak- 
ably muddy. The houses are small, 
poor and ctowded. There is nothing 
interesting or attractive abvout the 
appearance of the town, except in a 
business point of view. Galena is the 
port where almost all the lead raised 
from the vast mines scattered through 
this region is brought to be shipped, 
and will therefore unquestionably be 
a placeof greatimportance, Its moral 
character, I fear, is far from what we 
could wish it. Like many of these 
western towns, till recently there has 
been scarcely the semblance of a Sab- 
bath here. Drinking, duelling, and 
gambling have all been common.” 

Mr. Clark gives a graphic and 
entertaining picture of one form of 
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travel in that early day. “At early “Our course from Galena, for the 
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dawn on Monday last we crossed 
Fevre river, and started for Chicago 
in an open lumber wagon, yclept a 
stage. Taking our trunks for seats, 
we determined we would make the 
best of everything, and, if possible, 
keep up good spirits, while we learned 
the manner in which people travel 
through new countries. Our jour- 
ney, though attended by no little 
fatigue, was like a walk over the 
rosied paths of pleasure, compared 
with a jauntof which Bishop Kemper 
gave mean account. He had made 


an appointment somewhere in the in- 
terior of Indiana, where it was neces- 
sary for him to be on a given day, 
and had undertaken to pass over IIli- 


nois from St. Louis to that point by 
land. He was overtaken by rain, 
which continued a day or two; the 
streams became swollen, and the road, 
often for miles, completely overflown. 
All this time he was obliged to ride 
in an open wagon, the bottom boards 
of which were loose, and often slip- 
ping out, rendering it necessary for 
him every now and then to get out 
and stand in the mud and water till 
the rickety wagon could be again 
brought into a state of temporary 
order. During the last part of his 
journey he rode all night with the 
rain pouring down upon him, and the 
horses sometimes fording deep creeks, 
sometimes plunging into deep sloughs, 
and then wading for miles through 
the water, which had overflowed the 
road,” 


‘sort. 


first thirty miles, was through beauti- 
ful oak openings, and over a rolling 
prairie. After this, on nearly to 
Chicago, our path lay through a 
magnificent, level prairie country. In 
our journey we had some singular and 
rather amusing adventures. We found 
all along at our log inns, for our re- 
freshment, substantial food, bacon 
and beans, orfried pork and potatoes, 
and if we were too dyspeptic to eat 
these, we could fast. When the weary 
traveler reaches his resting-place for 
the night, it is a great comfort to 
have a bed and room by himself to 
which he can retire and seek repose. 
But this isa luxury not to be expected 
usually by the western traveler. They 
have here what is playfully called ‘ The 
Potter’s field,’ a place in these log 
taverns in which they put strangers— 
aroom designed as a dormitory, in 
which all travelers, men, women and 
children, are placed to lodge! The 
house which we had reached at 
Somonauk Creek had a place of this 
It was the only room in the 
house save the kitchen. Two stage 
loads had already arrived, and other 
travelers were coming in. I told my 
friend B that we must try to se- 
cure a bed while we could. In this 
Potter’s field they gave us a comfort- 
able corner with a straw bed on which 
to stretch ourselves. We were among 
the earliest to seek repose. Fortun- 
ately, there was one bed enshrouded 
with curtains, which was assigned to 
a gentleman from Vermont, and his 
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newly married bride, whom he was 
bringing to reside at the west. They 
went on stowing the beds with occu- 
pants, and spreading the floor with 
couches, till fourteen persons were 
disposed of, and then they found that 
every foot of ground was occupied. 
The landlord appeared to be full of 
the milk of human kindness. When 
some of our fellow lodgers cried out 
that they were half devoured by mus- 
quitoes he very benignantly replied, 
‘I will open the door and let in a 
current of smoke, and that will drive 
them out.’ We found some inhabit- 


ants tabernacling in our bedsteads 

that annoyed us more than the mus- 

quitoes.” 
As the weary but interested traveler 


neared Chicago, he discovered even 
then ample and telling evidences that 
the “garden city of the West” was 
reaching out ambitious hands toward 
the country all about it. “Though 
that part of Chicago which is built 
up, stands on more elevated ground, 
the anticipated limits of the city ex- 
tend into this wet prairie. We saw 
the lots staked out as we passed, 
which I suppose have been sold at a 
very high price. I could not but 
think of the remark of a fellow travel- 
er, who, in speaking of this and sev- 
‘eral other places, said ‘If each of 
these places does not become as large 
as Pekin in China, these city lotscan- 
not all be built upon.’”” That doubt- 
ing Thomas, if alive, ought to visit 
the Chicago of to-day ! 

On the whole, Mr. Clark concludes 

7 


that “ Chicago is truly an interesting 
place. It has sprung up here in three 
or four years—a city—as by the wand 
of enchantment. I had heard much 
of this place, but must confess I was 
not prepared to find so large and in- 
teresting a town. It has quite the air 
of an eastern town.” He regretted 
the shortness of his stay, but as the 
steamboat Fames Madison was ready 
for her return to Buffalo, he made 
haste to go aboard, rather than to 
risk a wait of ten days or an overland 
trip across the woods of Michigan. 
His first chance for a brief walk ashore 
was at Milwaukee. “A bar in the 
river prevented the steamboat from 
going up to the town, but we found 
ourselves amply compensated for our 
long walk by a view of this interest- 
ing place from several of its streets 
and more elevated parts. Less than 
two years since there was scarcely a 
frame house on the spot, and now 
there is a population of nearly three 
thousand, with buildings that will 
compare in stability and elegance 
with those found in our large eastern 
towns.” Theisland of Mackinaw was 
sighted, with its thronging multitudes 
of wild men, and after a time, “ De- 
troit, with its neatly built streets and 
its noble stream sweeping proudly by 
it, lay before us. The houses are 
generally composed of wood, which 
are very neatly painted. Several 
streets running parallel with the river 
are exceedingly beautiful, especially 
Jefferson avenue, which is the Broad- 
way or Chestnut street of Detroit. 
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The churches and other public build- 
ings are certainly highly creditable 
to the place.” Under date of Cleve- 
land, August 2d, our traveler writes : 
“ Yesterday I took leave of Detroit on 
board the steamer United States for 
this place, which we reached this 
morning. On our way here we visited 
Toledo, in Ohio, which stands on the 
Maumee River, about ten miles from 
its mouth. This is a place of some 
notoriety, but although we stopped 
there several hours, I found very little 
to interest me. There were not a few 
indications that it was a place where 
iniquity abounded. Though a place 
of considerable size, the institutions 
of the Gospel have found very little 
foothold as yet. I was told that some 
time ago, when an effort was about 
being made to establish some religi- 
ous society here, a public meeting 
was called, and they voted that they 
would have no such thing in their 
With Cleveland I have been 
decidedly pleased. It is principally 
built on a high table of land, that 
looks boldly off upon the far-stretch- 


town. 


ing and majestic waters of Erie. It 
has a population of about eight thou- 
sand; its houses are generally hand- 


some and well built. It is separated 
from Ohio City by the Cuyahoga 


River, a stream into which the steam- 
boats run, which stop at Cleveland. 
Ohio City is a pleasant town, having 
between two and three thousand in- 
habitants. They are here erecting a 
fine stone edifice for an Episcopal 
church. The place appears to bear 
the same relation to Cleveland that 
Brooklyn does to New York. Un- 
happily, there is no small jealousy 
between the two places, which it is 
hoped the experience of a few years 
will cure. Some of the streets in the 
eastern part of Cleveland, looking off 
upon the lake, are beautiful beyond 
the power of description.” 

In concluding his notes, as he 
neared home, where the territory 
traveled was well known to those for 
whom his descriptions were penned, 
Mr. Clark speaks of Buffalo as “a 
large. and beautiful city,’’ touches 
Rochester and Geneva lightly, and 
from thence glides into a series of 
moral reflections, beautiful and re- 
freshing in themselves, but of little 
value historicaHy. His journey was, 
in his day, an undertaking almost as 
great as would be a tripto the Congo 
state to-day; and his notes furnish a 
striking example of the changes that 
a half century has produced. 

J. H. K. 
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GRANADA. * 


MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


We are glad to see this old and 
renowned city of Granada, which 
contains 75,000 inhabitants; it takes 
our omnibus a long time to reach the 
top of the high steep hill on which 
the Hotel Washington Irving is lo- 
cated. The name makes us feel at 
home. Our hotel is an excellent one, 
and is located at the foot of the old 
Alhambra walls. In the morning, as 


we throw open our window blinds, 
our eyes behold for the first time its 


old walls. They lie on one side, and 
on the other is a beautiful garden of 
flowers helonging to the hotel. 

We get our coffee and rolls in our 
room at nine o’clock, and start .out 
without a guide and without reading 
anything’ about the Alhambra for 
months; we want to get our own im- 
pressions without bias from any one. 
It is a most beautiful, cool June 
morning (it was so cool in our rooms 
the night before that we had to get 
out our blankets to cover our beds). 
We go down the Alhambra avenue 
where two streams of water come 
rushing down each side of the ave- 
nue, and water is falling over the 
rocks, The water comes from the 
Sierra Nevada, snow mountain, and 
we have heard it through the night 
when awake. Thetreesare tall, with 


dense foliage, and the mocking birds 
and other birds are singing their 
sweet songs; suddenly we _ pass 
through an old Moorish arch, and we 
come first in sight of the old palace; 
but to mar the beauty of it, Charles 
V., the notorious king, had a portion 
of the old palace torn down, and com- 
menced a new one, which he was un- 
able to finish, and there it remains a 
memorial to his infamy. We pass 
from hall to hall, from court room to 
bath room, harem, assembly room, 
etc., not yet learning the names. We 
are enchanted with the views before 
us, as we come suddenly upon some 
outlook through the arches or from 
the towers, Surely in all our travels 
we have never seen so grand a scene. 
Old and New Granada lie before us, 
the distant valleys dotted here and 
there with white villas, the two Vega 
rivers running through the town, and 
all around the snow-clad Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains. 

We return to our hotel satisfied 
with what we have seen, and after 
breakfast at 12.30, take a walk down 
the shady avenues to the old city. At 
the old hotel all was as quiet as at 
home on this Sunday morning, but 
soon we meet crowds of people going 
to the fair, and later, to the bull fight. 
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We enter the cathedrals in the after- 
noon, but they are closed, and we 
have to fee one of the women who is 
engaged in cleaning in order to ob- 
tain entrance. e were glad that we 
stumbled upon the old cathedral—up 
a narrow dark street—where Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella are buried, together 
with their crazy daughter, sJoanna, 
and her handsome husband, called the 
Regos Cotilicos. The monuments 
are of marble, and are very elaborate. 
I could not but stop a few minutes 
and call to mind especially that part 
of their history connected with Chris- 
topher Columbus and his discovery 
of America, four hundred years ago, 
and the results so grand and magnifi- 
cent. If they could look upon our 


country to-day with its 65,000,000 of 
people, with its republican govern- 


ment, its wealth, its educational, 
religious and material interests, what 
wonder and surprise would over- 
whelm them ! 

The men and women from the 
country, who have come into the city 
to see the fair and the bull fight, are 
a motley crowd. The women are 
dressed in bright colors, with red or 
yellow shawls thrown over their 
heads, and the men have red sashes 
round their waists. The country 
women are quite in contrast with the 
beautiful dark-eyed and dark-haired 
maidens of Granada. The latter are 
dressed in black, with the black veil 
or mantilla thrown gracefully over 
their heads. 

We are glad to return to our hotel 
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to dine at 7.30 Pp. M., and then retire 
to our rooms to rest and ponder over 
what we have seen Sunday. We 
asked an English girl, who is here 
spending some time with her mother, 
if there were any English church ser- 
vices to-day in Granada. She replied: 
“No. I have not been to church for 
so long that I have almost forgotten 
how to pray or how to use the 
ritual.” 

We start out again on Monday 
morning, but go in another direction. 
This avenue takes us ayound Monte 
Sacro, where fine avenues have been 
laid out, with excellent walks wind- 
ing around the mountains. The scene 
is a lovely one; the Vega winding 
through the valley, with numerous 
villas, or carinenas as they are called 
in Granada, with their gardens of 
roses, and cyprus and myrtle, the old 
city and the cathedral. We come to 
caves in the rocks which are inhabited 
by gypsies; we enter one of them on 
the invitation of a rather pretty look- 
ing girl, but Iam glad to beat a re- 
treat from a snarling cur. The bed 
was in a dark room close to the damp 
rocks, and only large enough for the 
bed; the other room was not more 
than roxio feet, and still further in 
was another dark room. There were 
a great many caves—apparently the 
same—with plenty of children, dogs, 
and pigs in the same premises. I 
was told afterwards that it was rather 
a dangerous proceeding on my part, 
as they are notorious for their 
begging and_ thieving  propensi- 














ties; but I treated them with cour- 
tesy, and gave them a dime or 
paseta, which pleased them very 
much. Our young man went with a 
South American and two French gen- 
tlemen from Paris to see a gypsy 
dance, which was curious enougn and 
quite entertaining. : 
We go again in the afternoon with 
our guide to see the tar-famed Al- 
hambra, which is the great point of 
interest here. He gives us the names 
of the halls, and baths and harems. 
We pass through the “La Torre je 
Justicin,” or the Gate of Justice, a 
fine, square, massive monument 
(which is the principal entrance to the 
fortress), so called’ because Moorish 
kings were in the habit of settling 
disputes and dispensing judgment 
beneath it. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the different halls and splendid 
decorations of the Moorish palace, 
with its luxuriant baths and. rooms in 
Oriental splendor, which succeed 
each other in ever varied though 
harmonious beauty of decoration. 
One large, magnificent room, over- 
looking the city and surrounding 
country, was called the ‘“ Assembly 
Room,” in which was discussed the 
subject of Columbus’ voyage of dis- 
covery, four hundred years ago, and 
in this room consent was given, An- 
other large room, with wood carved 
blinds and lattice work, was the 


harem, where the dark-eyed sultanas 
peeped through; and the bath room, 
with marble floors and a fountain, 
was shown us, where those men who 
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were so unfortunate as to be caught. 
looking at them were beheaded, and 
the stains of blood (if it was blood) 
are plainly visible on the marble; but 
they are more likely the stains of age. 
The Christians have had possession 
of the whole of Spain for over four 
hundred years, yet how much of its 
ancient’ beauty remains, although 
Charles V. and other vandals have 
done their inglorious work by pulling 
down and whitewashing so much of 
the palace. The French blew up as 
much as they could in 1810-1812, but 
enough is left to amply repay one for 
a visit here, and we remain a week to 
get a thorough impression of the 
whole, visiting the place every day. 
Some say that Irving’s sketches of it 
are highly colored and overdrawn. I 
have bought an English edition of his 
“ Sketches of the Alhambra and the 
Conquest of Granada” (2 vols.), and 
shall read it again before I leave. 
What the place was when inhabited 
by the swarthy Moors and their dark- 
eyed sultanas one can only conjec- 
ture. Charles V. said of the Moorish 
king, Boabdil: ‘Had I been he, I 
would rather have made this Alham- 
bra my sepulchre than have lived 
without a kingdom in the Alpux- 
arras.” 

“The Alhambra Hill ” is three hun- 
dred feet long, over seven hundred 
feet wide, and two thousand five hun- 
dred feet high, and when we consider 
that the feudal town of the Alta 
Alhambra was capable of holding, 
perhaps, twenty thousand to thirty 
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thousand souls (it contained six 
thousand in 1625), it will be seen how 
small a portion was ever covered by 
the palace proper. The Arabs say 
“these snow mountains around 


Granada may be compared to a mass~ 


of sparkling mother of pearl, a pic- 
ture never to be forgotten.” 

The Alhambra was begun in 1248, 
to rival Damascus and Bagdad, and 
was finished by Mohammed II. Un- 
der Isabella and Ferdinand, the 


monks and soldiers who were left in 
and around the mosques and for- 
tresses of the hated Moors, vented 
their spite and hatred upon the cas- 
tle. The open work was filled up 
with whitewash, the painting and 
gilding effaced, the furniture soiled 


and removed and never replaced. 
The Moors for centuries had threat- 
ened the altars and despoiled the 
castles of the Catholics, and it is no 
wonder that they were so exasper- 
ated. It was also injured and par- 
tially destroyed by Charles V. to 
build his palace, and the French, in 
1810-12, turned it into barracks and 
magazines for their troops. 

Until 1862 there was little done 
toward restoring and protecting it. 
It wads fast being removed—or all 
that could be removed—by robbers 
who made their fortunes by selling 
what they could carry off, and it was 
going fast to utter ruin. Queen Isa- 
bella, on her visit here’in 1862, was 
so struck with the appearance of the 
palace that she determined to repair 
and restore it as nearly as possible to 
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its former state. Sr. Don. Rafael 
Contreras, a native of Granada, and 
an architect of enthusiasm and great 
renown, with a knowledge of Moor- 
ish art, was employed (he still lives 
in the palace). Much has been done 
since in clearing away the plaster 
from the walls, where new discoveries 
are being continually made, and it is 
to be hoped that the work will go on 
until this grand, inimitable Moorish 
castle can be restored to its original 
style of architecture as far as possi- 
ble. We have seen no Moorish struc- 
ture in Spain that can equal it. No 
doubt it stands unrivalled in the gor- 
geous splendor of its halls, and in no 
place and at no time has its decora- 
tive art been exceeded. This is 
shown by its taste, effeminate ele- 
gance, exquisite grace, and wonderful 
variety in the patterns—all most cun- 
ningly executed. Airy lightness, 
veil-like transparency of filagree, 
stucco, partitions colored and gilt— 
like the sides of a Stamboul basket— 
such, with many others, are some of 
the main features of this, the worthy 
palace of the voluptuous khatiffs of 
Granada, who held dominion over the 
sunny land which their poets defined 
a “terrestrial paradise.’ O’Shea, 
p. 176. 

I shall read with new interest the 
Arabian Nights, for nowhere else, I 
presume, can be found a true descrip- 
tion of the palace, of which it is said 
even they do not give an exaggerated 
account. “Everything interests us,” 
says Lomas, “in the Alhambra, for 














besides the intrinsic value as a monu- 
ment of this romantic pile, how many 
poetical legends of love and war, how 
many associations has it with stirring 
scenes of harem dramas, political in- 
trigues, and bloody executions ?” 
The grand forests of tall elm trees 
in front of the Alhambra, covered 
with rich foliage, and English ivy 
running up to the branches, are said 


to have been planted by the Duke of 


Wellington. We have heard the 
nightingales sing; mocking birds and 
many other birds make sweet music 
at early morning as we walk up and 
down the avenues. During the week 
we have spent here, a grand concert 
has been given every night at the 
palace, at g o’clock, by a celebrated 
band from Madrid—the best in Spain 
—which have been attended by the 
elite of Granada, the ladies in opera 
costumes: The proceeds go toward 
restoring the Alhambra, Fora week, 
once a year, these concerts or enter- 
tainments are held here, but at no 
other time. The surroundings, the 
grand music, will ever remain with 
us as a sweet remembrance of our 
visit to the Alhambra, where we spent 
a week of unalloyed enjoyment. 

We visited the Generalife, the gar- 
den of the architect (Jennatul’arif) in 
Arabic. The walk from the hotel 
through the broad avenues of tall 
cypress trees, some of them from 
forty to fifty feet high, are. pointed 
out tous as Moorish cypresses, and 
one very old-looking one, with a great 
hole in the trunk, is where the Moor- 
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ish queen hid herself from the in- 
vaders. The excavation was covered 
up with vines and flowers, which pre- 
vented an examination of the tree. 
This was the summer palace of the 
Sultans of Granada, situated on a 
high hill, overlooking the Alhambra, 
Granada, and the surrounding coun- 
try. It was built in 1319, and is 
Moorish in its style of architecture, 
and some of the halls are very elabo- 
rate. The gardens, with fountains 
and waterfalls, are very beautiful, 
and the water from the Sierra Nevada 
mountain comes rushing down the 
mountain side. The long canal of 
the Darro empties here its rapid 
waters, and the luxuriant foliage of 
the high evergreen trees forms a 
beautiful arch. On the hall walls are 
trained orange trees covered with 
oranges. The chapel and the rooms 
are in very elaborate finish. There 
is a gallery of old portraits, which, 
we are told,*are those of the ancient 
kings and queens, Charles V. and the 
queen, Boabdil, and others. We soon 
come to the court of the cypresses. 
It is Moorish in form, and full of 
roses and other flowers, and there is 
a beautiful fountain playing. We 
come to the outlooks, from which we 
can see the city from different points. 
We go on the slopes of the high hills 
to the old Roman tower, from which 
we obtain another and more com- 
manding view of the country. The 
morning is cool and the sun is hid by 
the clouds, so we continue our ram- 
ble, following the old Roman wall up 
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the slopes of the steep hill to get 
other and more lofty views of the 
whole country. Wesee where excav- 
ations have been made by blowing 


up the walls in making antiquarian. 


researches. 

An instance of how some of the 
dealers in antiquities impose upon 
the people all over the world was re- 
lated to us by one who was familiar 
with the transaction. A_ certain 
bishop of the P. E. Church of New 
York bought here some antiquities 
and paid for them, and they were to 
have been shipped as soon as they 
could be boxed. Six months passed, 
and they did not arrive. The bishop 


wrote to the consul at Malaga to 
make inquiries in regard to them. 


The consul visited Granada, called 
upon the dealer, and upbraided him 
soundly for his remissness, and said 
to him: “ Why, here, six months have 
passed, and you have not shipped 
the bishop’s antiquities.” “Don’t 
scold me,” he replied, “ they are not 
guite finished, but will be in about one 
week,” 

In the afternoon we took a car- 
riage to visit the old convent, La 
Cartaja. It is not now occupied as 
a convent, but is only used as a 
church. On our way we stopped at 
the madhouse, as our guide called 
it, and saw the old institution built 
by Charles the V. We did not care 
to enter; it was enough to see the 
mad people through the grated win- 
dows, and hear their sad ravings. 
We met a troop of boys in the court 
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who beset us as only Spanish beg- 
gars can, and we could hardly make 
our way through them to the found- 
ling hospital, with its sixty babes, 
which have been received without 
any questions being asked. Within 
a short time they are weighed, bathed, 
dressed, and nursed by young moth- 
ers, and put into tiny cradles, cov- 
ered with clean white linen and 
mosquito bars, and they are all ap- 
parently asleep, but as soon ‘as the 
good Mother Superior enters, quite 
a number make their wants known in 
a very vigorous way. Some of them 
are so small that they could be held 
in the palm of one’s hand. We were 
taken through the different rooms. 
They are kept in this hospital until 
they are five years old, when they 
are transferred to the orphan asylum, 
adjoining. We then climbed the steep 
hill to the old church and monastery, 
and were shown a large number of 
paintings of great size on the walls 
by Cotan, a celebrated painter, who 
wasamonk. Most of these atrocious 
scenes represent the persecutions of 
the Catholics in England by the Pro- 
testants. We went into the chapel 
and saw a gorgeously furnished hall, 
equal to anything in the Alhambra. 
On all sides were variously colored 
marbles from the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, precious stones, doors and 
various pieces of furniture built into 
the wall, and inlaid with ebony, 
mother-of-pearl and tortoise shell. 
All the work, we were told, was done 
by the artist monk, Cotan. 














. We were informed that there were 
ninety-one churches inGranada. They 
are located on the steep hillsides and 
seem most difficult of access, but they 
are very attractive in their location 
and old style of architecture. 

We rode through the grand prome- 
nade of the people of Granada, and 
saw many handsome turnouts and 
well-dressed people. We went down 
into the city to see the grand illumi- 
nation of colored lamps; it is fair time 
and the city is decorated with arches 
and festoons. The grand promenade 
and all the trees were covered with 
arches and colored glass globes, with 
a gas jet reaching up to each globe; 
the contrast with the rich green 
leaves is very beautiful. The people 
are all out to see the fireworks. The 
omnibusses charge one cent for a 
ride of two miles to the promenade, 
or two cents for the round trip, taking 
in all the sights. The donkeys are a 
great institution in Spain; we see 
them eyerywhere loaded with brick, 
stone, gravel, lumber, market stuff, 
wood, etc., and the great lazy Spani- 
ard rides up the steép on his donkey’s 
back, with his legs reaching to the 
ground. We should dismount from 
our saddles at home, if we were as- 
cending such precipices. On Sunday 
we saw a model soda fountain. We 
met a Spaniard on the back of a 
donkey which was covered all over 
with evergreens. On meeting a girl 
who asked for something, he dis- 
mounted ; we stopped and watched 
the proceedings ; he took a little box 
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out of his pocket, opened it, and 
poured out into her hand something 
white looking, like soda; she put it 
in her mouth, and he touched a faucet 
which seemed to come out of the side 
of the donkey, and drew water from 
the water demijohns—there were two 
on each side of the donkey—and 
handed her to put in her mouth to 
dissolve the soda. She gave himtwo 
cents. The water for the cities is 
carried about in this way to sell, and 
the street women cry out: “Aqua! 
aqua !’”"—water, water. So it was at 
every point at which our train stopped, 
they would call out “Aqua—aqua,” 
which was sold at a cent aglass. The 
water here is drawn from the old 
Moorish wells inside the Alhambra 
walls, and is taken through the city 
by donkeys. 

The Spaniards are very courteous 
and polite, and expect the same from 
you. One of Ohio’s distinguished 
governors wintered here and received 
a good deal of attention from some 
distinguished segniors. His good 
wife said to him, “Why don’t you 
unbend a little at the table and treat 
those polite Spaniards as courteously 
as they do you ?” 

“Why, what shall I do?” replied 
the governor. 

“Oh, talk politely and gesture to 
them, to make emphatic your ex- 
pressions of delight at what you have 
seen to-day.” 

They had been out to visit a villa. 
The governor determined to do as 
his good wife suggested, as every 
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husband ought to do. Hehad studied 
Spanish and thought that he could 
speak it. He commenced to talk 
glibly of the beauties of the country 
and the villa, and emphasized the 
good points Spanish-like. The Senor 
could not understand his 
Spanish, and said to him in English: 
“ Governor, if you will talk English 
I can understand you much better.” 
The governor was very much humili- 
ated, and said to his wife: 

“M , don’t get me into such a 
box again.” 

We visited the exposition of paint- 
ings in Granada, and were delighted 
to see that the artists confine them- 
selves almost entirely to scenes in 
the Alhambra, 
landscapes in Spain, instead of some 
Egyptian or foreign subject as so 
many of our artists do in the Salon 
at Paris. There is some very credit- 
able work here by the home artists, 
but a large space in the exposition 
was bare, and had marked on it: 
“ Taken to the Exposition at Paris.”’ 

We called upon H. Stanier, the con- 
sul here for twenty-five years, who is 
also an artist ; he has a great reputa- 
tion, and sells in advance all the 
pictures he can paint ; he usually con- 
fines himself to water-colors; there 
were scenes from the Alhambra, 
Seville, Cordova, &c. 

We went to Alhambra again and 
again, never tiring of its splendor. 
We registered our names in the 
Washington Irving register, in which 
we found the following record :— 


or street views or 


broken . 


(Translated from the French.) “Many 
travelers wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of their visit to the Alhambra, 
have disfigured its walls in covering 
them with their names and their 
thoughts. With the wish to preserve 
a longer existence to the souvenirs of 
these travelers and to preserve at the 
same time the edifice from still greater 
injury, this book has been offered by 
the Prince Dolgorouki, Alhambra, 
this 9th of May, 1829. Luisa Vicom- 
tesse de St. Priest ni de Carmocee a 
9g Mai, 1829, Ambassadrese de France. 
Washington Irving, Comte Alexis de 
St. Priest. Le Prince de Dolgorouki, 
Secretaire de legation Imp de Russia, 
Ke. 

“This album has 341 folios. The 
last person who placed his name in it 
was George Borolius, the zoth of May, 
1872. The Prince Dolgorouki gave it 
with the praiseworthy object which 
he himself explains on the preceding 
page, and it was inaugurated by 
Washington Irving and his friends 
the 9th of May, 1829. It has conse- 
quently taken to fill the volume, forty 
three years and eleven days. He who 
signs this proposes to publish (when 
opportunity offers) a work in which 
he will make known the principal 
literary compositions and the best 
thoughts in the book. 


, 


“GRANADA, 20th of January, 1873. | 
) 


Juan Jureros de los Rios.’ 

We were much interested at the 
cathedral Capilla de los Reyes— 
where are the tombs of Ferdinand and 
Isabella—to see the casket of beauti- 
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ful jewels which Isabella pawned to 
raise money to help Columbus in his 
voyage of discovery. She seems to 
have been of a finer nature than the 
king, and after the adverse decision, 
she repented. The king was a very 
stern Catholic, and pretended that he 
wanted to do everything for the glory 
of God, and he could not see any 
glory in the daring project of Colum- 
bus. The pass in the Sierra Nevada 


Mountains showed us where Colum- 


bus was intercepted after the refusal 
of the ambassadors to assist him in 
his scheme to discover the New 
World,on his way to France and at the 
mount of the Trar was brought back. 

Granada was always a favorite re- 


S. H. 


Cou. S.-H. Hastings, president of 
the Equitable Insurance Company of 
Colorado, is of Anglo-Norman line- 
age. Hastings is well known to be a 
name of great antiquity and distinc- 
tion in the annals of England. The 
history of the Hastings family has 
been definitely traced through all its 
American branches, and back through 
English stock, to its parent Danish 
stem. 

Freeman, 


the English historian, 
says there are only five families in 
England that can really trace their 
lineage back of Edward III. (1327- 
1377), and the Hastings family is one 
of them. The castle and seaport of 
Hastings were held by that family 
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sort of theirs and also of Charles V., 
the great warrior of Spain, their 
grandson. This place was formerly 
literally full of Catholic churches, 
nunneries, monasteries, etc. There 
are about thirty nunneries here now, 
but a large number have been used 
for soldiers’barracks, hospitals,stables 
and rooms for the city offices, etc. 

Granada is already in the field fora 
grand celebration of the 4ooth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America 
in 1492. 

We remained a week at Granada, 
and left with deep regret. We go now 
to Malaga, en route to Africa. 

FRANCIS C. Sessions. 

GRANADA, SPAIN, 1889. 


HASTINGS. 


when William the Conqueror landed 
in England. 

As early as the time of Alfred 
(871-g01) we hear of a Danish sea- 
rover by the name of Hastings, who 
made himself dreaded by the Saxons 
by occupying with his followers a 
portion of Sussex. The connection 
between the English and American 
families is this: Sir Henry and 
George Hastings, grandsons of the 
first Earl of Huntingdon, had sons 
who became Puritans, and fled to 
New England. As early as 1634 
Thomas Hastings and wife arrived; 
and in 1638 John and his family fol- 
«lowed. Thomas was descended from 
a younger brother of Sir Henry, Earl 
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of Huntingdon. To such English and 
American ancestry the lineage of Col- 
Smith Hugh Hastings has _ been 
traced.* 

Col. Hastings was born in Michi- 
gan in 1843. His father died when 
he was five years old. From that age 
to sixteen he was at school, cared for 
by a mother whose memory is hal- 
lowed for the tenderness and con- 
stancy of her solicitude for her 
fatherless children. 

The war record of Col. Hastings is 
told so well by a correspondent of the 
Quincy Herald, of Michigan, under 
date of October 26th, 1888, that the 
account is here literally reproduced. 
Beginning with the school days—the 
boyhood of Col. Hastings—the writer 
says: 

When the life of the nation was 
threatened by the rebellion of 1861, a 
scene of transformation swept over 
our country. Old men, middle-aged 
men and young men cast their accus- 
tomed occupations aside, and with 
one grand loyal impulse were soon 
rushing to their country’s rescue. 
Soon these men were organized into 
a great army, such as the world had 
never before known; a great civil war 
was upon us—all possible haste was 
made to save our national capital. 
Among the first to cast their books 
aside and rush to the front was the 
youngest son of a well-known widow. 


* See Hastings Memorial, by Lydia Nelson 
Hastings Buckminster, of Framingham, and 
published in 1866 by Samuel G. Drake 
of Boston, 
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That young man, then scarcely 
seventeen years old, was in the ad- 
vance of the first column which 
crossed the Potomac from Washing- 
ton during the night of May 23d, 
1861, by way of the “ Long Bridge,” 
into Virginia, capturing the city of 
Alexandria during the day following. 
Capt. Ball’s command, then defend- 
ing Alexandria with his artillery, at 
Price and Burche’s slave pen, a place 
constructed much like a modern jail 
yard, with walls fifteen feet high, 
built of heavy masonry, large iron 
gates opening into this walled court, 
where a stand and “slave block” 
were fixed, on which the slave was 
placed while the real American 
drama, the old slave auction, was 
going on before the assembled multi- 
tude of Southern planters. This 
command, defending the city, to- 
gether with its artillery and entire 
equipage, were made prisoners, and 
the first foothold in Virginia opposite 
the national capital thus secured. 
Then followed the sad news which 
draped the entire North in mourning 
—the gallant Ellsworth had fallen. 
Gen. Scott, the old hero of the Mexi- 
can war, was then commanding the 
entire army of the United States. 
The young officer to whom we refer 
still kept on in front from the capture 
of Alexandria, May 24th, 1861, serv- 
ing with Generals McDowell, Heint- 
zleman, Stahl, Meade,Grant, Sheridan, 
Kilpatrick, Wilson, Torbert, Merritt, 
and Custer, through their -various 
campaigns down to the Battle of 











‘Appomattox and surrender of Lee. 
During all those trying years of the 
nation’s life, young Hastings con- 
tinued in active field service, except- 
ing the time required to recover from 
his first service and from a shell 
wound received while charging a Con- 
federate battery in Sheridan’s battle 
of Trevillian. In the official records 
of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry—one 
of the four Michigan regiments which 
formed the Custer Cavalry Brigade, 
with which Gen. Custer won much 
of his well-merited renown—and from 
Gen. Robertson’s official history of 
Michigan troops ‘in the war, we find 
the record of service of this young 
officer, the youngest of Michigan's 
cavalry colonels. 

Rarely do we find one who has 
been through the number of battles 
that this soldier has. They aggre- 
gate a list of fifty-five, ranging from 
the two and three days’ contest to the 
quick encounter. At one place he 
received credit for one hundred and 
fifty prisoners. He has been badly 
wounded by shot and shell, and had 
his horses shot from under him 
several times. 

During an entire campaign this 
young officer had commanded his 
regiment, the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, 
leading it in all the battles and en- 
gagements while yet too young to be 
allowed to muster into the United 
States service above the rank of 
major, though performing all the 
duties of a colonel. He carried com- 
missions as lieutenant-colonel and 
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colonel for several months before 
allowed to muster. He was _ pro- 
moted from the rank of junior major 
over three other officers in the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry to the full rank of 
colonel on the personal request of 
Gen. G. A. Custer. In Gen. Custer’s 
letter to ex-Governor Austin Blair, 
written in 1864, yet preserved, urging 
this promotion, is found the follow- 
ing: “Major Hastings has com- 
manded the regiment a longer period 
than any other officer since the regi- 
ment first came under my command. 
During the time he has held this 
command he has participated in most 
of the battles and skirmishes of the 
spring campaign, and in all of the 
battles recently fought in the valley 
(Shenandoah), with such gallantry as 
to reflect the highest credit upon 
himself and the regiment. His dis- 
cipline in camp compares well with 
his conduct in the field and in the 
face of the enemy. After a thorough 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
officers of the Michigan Brigade, I 
can assure your excellency that you 
cannot entrust the command of the 
Fifth Michigan to any one who would 
be superior to Major Hastings in any 
of the qualifications which make a 
good commander.” We also know 
that Colonel Hastings stood high in 
the esteem of his last commander, 
whom the world recognizes as one of 
the most brilliant and successful 
leaders, Gen. Philip H. Sheridan. 
Gen. Sheridan used the following 
words in one of his letters: “Col. S. 
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H. Hastings (late of the Fifth Michi- 
gan Cavalry) served in my command 
in the Cavalry Corps, Army of the 
Potomac, from the beginning of the 
Wilderness campaign through the 
battles of Todd’s Tavern and the 
Furnaces, and on the Richmond raid, 
in a most soldierly manner. He was 
severely wounded at the battle of 
Trevillian Station, where he came un- 
der my’ personal observation. After 
recovering, he rejoined my command 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and took 
part in a// the battles of the Shenan- 
doah campaign of 1864. He bore a 
most gallant part in every engage- 
ment from Five Forks to the surren- 
der of Lee, and on every occasion 
exhibited a courage and efficiency 
that had marked his career from the 
beginning of the war, and long before 
I had personal knowledge of him.” 
One of the last acts of Gen. Custer, 
at his headquarters in Virginia, about 
the close of the war, was the writing 
of an autograph order on Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co., of New York, to make 
Col. Hastings one of the Custer gold 
badges, such as designed by Gen. 
Custer for his cavalry officers. That 
autograph order was highly prized 
and carefully preserved by the officer 
to whom Gen. Custer had presented 
it, until Col. Hastings was called by 
the government to New York, to tes- 
tify in a military court relative to the 
conduct of Gen. G. K. Warren, whom 
xen. Sheridan relieved from com- 
mand of the Fifth Corps, putting 
Gen. Griffin in command, on the field 
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of Five Forks, because of Gen. War- 
ren’s tardiness in putting his corps 
into that battle. At that time—we 
believe it was nearly sixteen years 
after Gen. Custer had written that 
order—it was presented to Messrs. 

Tiffany & Co., and readily honored 

by them, though the hand that had 

written it had given its last stroke in 
the memorable battle of the Little 

Big Horn. It seems like a romance 

to read that this very man, still under 

forty-five, whom Custer delighted to 
honor for his deeds, was one who 
helped to batter down the walls of 

Price and Burche’s slave pen early in 

1861, rending its huge iron gates 

asunder, taking frem captivity, and 

the infamous “auction block,” the 
first negro slave captured in the war 
of the rebellion, and made him for- 
ever free. This negro slave gave his 
name as George Washington. He 
was sent to our neighboring city, 

Coldwater, and there treated as some- 

thing of a hero. 

We insert the following from Gen. 

Sheridan : 

HEADQUARTERS MILITARY Division | 
OF THE Missour!, March 4, 1882. { 
Col. S. H. Hastings (late colonel 

of the Fifth Michigan Volunteers) 

served in my command in the Cavalry 

Corps, Army of the Potomac, from 

the beginning of the Wilderness cam- 

paign, through the battles of Todd's 

Tavern and the Furnaces, and on the 

Richmond raid, in a most soldierly 


manner. He was severely wounded 


at the battle of Trevillian Station, 









where he came under my personal 
observation. After recovering he re- 
joined my command in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and took part in all the 
battles of the Shenandoah campaign 
in 1864. In the campaign of the 
spring of 1865, he bore a most gallant 
part in every engagement from Five 
Forks to the surrender of Lee, and 
on every occasion exhibited a courage 
and efficiency that had marked his 
career from the beginning of the 
wat, and long before I had personal 
knowledge of him. 
P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Lieut-General, U. S. A. 

The war over, Mr. Hastings spent 
several years as a railroad official, 
after which he settled permanently in 
Denver, where he built up an exten- 
sive business, from 1878 to 1885, 
under the firm name of S. H. Hast- 
ings & Co, 

In 1870 Col. Hastings married Miss 
Celia A. Witter. Her companionship, 
as a congenial and cultivated wife, 
has been the source of continued hap- 
piness. Their five children intensify 
their domestic tranquility, and ren- 
der their home a very happy one. 
Thinking of their future comfort, 
Mr. Hastings carries a life insurance 
to the amount of $100,000, 

In 1885 he retired from active busi- 
ness, but is nevertheless occupied 
with the management of his real 
estate and other property interests 
accumulated in Denver and. else- 
where. Mr. Hastings is an active 
member of several business corpora- 
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tions, among the most prosperous and 
prominent of which are the Denver 
Fire Insurance Company, whose paid- 
up capital is two hundred and fifty 
thousand; the Equitable Loan and 
Trust Company, a solid corporation; 
the Pay Rock Mining Company, own- 
ing some of the oldest and best min- 
ing property in Colorado; the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Denver, 
with its quarter of a million capital; 
the Denver Savings Bank, with two 
hundred and fifty thousand capital, 
and the Equitable Accident Insurance 
Company of Colorado. In each of 
the five last-named corporations Mr. 
Hastings is a director, and has re- 
cently been called to the presidency 
of Denver’s active and prosperous 
Accident and Insurance Company, 
with the reorganization of which he 
has been closely identified. Much of 
his attention hereafter will be given 
to the business management of this 
last-named corporation, which is one 
of the four most prominent accident 
insurance companies in the United 
States. 

Thus Mr. Hastings is—as he has 
been since boyhood—a busy man. 
Idleness is a word not in the lexicon 
of his youth or manhood. 

Mr. Hastings is an efficient member 
of the Board of Trustees of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has built for Denver one of the finest 
churches in all its appointments, deco- 
ration and finish on the American 
continent, 

Col. Hastings is a member of the 
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Loyal Legion. His certificate of 
membership is signed by the lamented 
Sheridan, obedient to whose com- 
mands, Hastings led the columns of 
the Fifth Michigan Cavalry in many 
battles to hard-earned victory. It 
was with the brigade of regular cav- 
alry, commanded by the gallant 
Lowell, who fell mortally wounded 
into the arms of Col. Hastings, in the 
midst of the last grand charge, “the 
confusion of noise, the shoutings of the 
captainsand garments rolled in blood” 
at Cedar Creek, where Sheridan, 
‘Striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 
Dashed down the line ’mid a storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its cours 
there, because : 
The sight of the Master compelled it to 
pause.” 


the 


In the January number of 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN Hisrory the 
reader may catch a glimpse of how 
the determined columns of the Custer 
Brigade were hurled against the ar- 
tillery of the enemy while dealing out 


death to the charging cavalry. It is 
not a fancied sketch, but is from the 
pen of Col. Hastings, an actual (or 
active) participant. 


Those who know Mr. Hastings best 
observe that he finds his greatest 
comfort in his Denver home. There 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastings experience 
that unalloyed happiness which 
springs from- congeniality, Five 
children add to their domestic tran- 
quility, who are themselves happy in 
the consciousness that father and 
mother were associates in childhood 
as schoolmates. For this student 
companionship continued, strengthen- 
ing with passing years, until the fir- 
ing upon Sumter kindled the martial 
spark in the bosom of young Hast- 
ings, which led him to the red fields 
of war. Then their paths were sepa- 
rated during those many perilous 
years. Not only was the separation 
protracted through the war for the 
Union, but longer on account of the 
trouble with Mexico, precipitated by 
foreign intervention. Col. Hastings 
took part in this after-campaign, 
which continued until the death of 
Maximilian, a result that vindicated 
the Monroe doctrine. After this—it 
was not until 1870—Miss Celia A. 
Witter became Mrs. S. H. Hastings. 
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THE impulse of love and admiration that 
attempts the erection of a monument to some 
eminent man who has been called from his 
earthly labor, does not always find its ex- 
pression in a completed shaft, although 
earnest efiort may follow the impulse. But 
several notable examples of recent date prove 
that failure does not always follow. On May 
30th the labors of the McClellan Memorial 
Association, of Philadelphia, were ended by 
the dedication in Riverview cemetery, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, of a handsome shaft of mar- 
ble,raised in memory of George B. McClellan 
whose mortal part there reposes. The monu- 
ment is ‘‘located on an eminence about two 
hundred feet back from the main entrance 
to Riverview. Some distance away, and 
nearer to the river, is the McClellan family 
plot. The original intention was to erect the 
monument at the grave, but the plot was 
found to be too small, and adjoining owners 
were unwilling to remove their dead to give 
the necessary room. Neither would the Mc- 
Clellan family consent to the removal of the 
General’s body ; hence it was determined to 
select a separate site for the shaft, and a 
most advantageous location it is. Quincy 
granite is the material and a half-fluted col- 
umn is the form. The height is about forty- 
six feet, with nine feet six inches at the base. 
An eagle with half-spread wings, as if pre- 
paring for flight, surmounts the shaft. The 
four sides of the base are suitibly lettered 
and engraved with military emblems charac- 

$8 


teristic of the dead General’s career. On the 


front is the following inscription : 
GrEoRGE Brinton MCCLELLAN, 

Born in Pennsylvania, Dec. 3, 1826, 
Died in New Jersey, Oct, 29, 1885. 
Organizer and Commander of the Army of 
the Potomac 
and 
Commanding General of the Armies of the 
United States. 

GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY, 1878-1881. 


Erected as a tribute of respect and affection 
by personal friends. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Horace Greeley is 
soon to have its place amid the scenes of his 
great editorial activity. J. Q. A. Ward has 
completed the plaster model of a statue which 
is to be cast in bronze,and placed ona pedes- 
tal at the entrance of the New York 7ribune 
counting room. It will represent the great 
editor in a sitting position, and from the top 
of the head to the ground the distance will be 
about fifteen feet. Mr. Ward, in describing 
his design, used the following words: ‘‘ Mr. 
Greeley is represented sitting on an uphols- 
tered lounge chair,which has one arm higher 
than the other. The left arm of the statue 
rests on the higher arm of the lounge, the 
hand dropping gracefully toward the front. 
Mr. Greeley’s habitual attitude when at his 
desk, was with his head bent down to his 
desk or his newspaper. When a visitor 
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claimed his attention, he scarcely moved his 
body, but turned his head slightly to the visi- 
tor ina listening attitude I have tried to re- 
produce, without giving too much of a stoop 
to the back and shoulders. In the right 


hand isa newspaper that he has dropped: 
upon his knee on the entrace of the visitor> 


The attire is in the fashion of the time of the 
war. Acravat loosely and somewhat negli- 
gently tied, protrudes from under his neck 
whiskers and falls upon his broadly-plaited 
shirt bosom. The vest is cut low, and the 
whole suit is rough cloth. As to the treat- 
ment of the drapery, I have been as uncon- 
ventional and unacademic as _ possible. 
Across the vest is shown a broad watch rib- 
bon. Simplicity is the chief, expression of 
the statue, if I may be the judge.” 
destal will be of granite, six anda half feet 
in height and five feet square. There will 
be no carving or ornament on the pedestal. 
Only this in raised letters will appear : 


The pe- 


HORACE GREELEY, 
FOUNDER OF THE NEW YORK 
APRIL 10, 1841. 


TRIBUNE, 


Bur the chief event in the line of monu- 
ment erection or dedication, for the year 
1890, occurred at Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
30, when the Garfield Memorial Association, 
aided by the people from all quarters of our 
country, dedicated the grand and beautiful 
memorial structure which patriotic love has 
erected in Lakeview cemetary. The day and 
occasion rank among the great events of the 
city in which the body of Garfield rests. 
Many thousands testified their interest by 
their presence. Military and civic bodies 
filled the streets in endless procession. Pres- 
ident Harrison, and other prominent mem- 
bers of the government, occupied carriages; 
ex-President Hayes was president of the day; 
Hon. Jacob D. Cox delivered the main ora- 
tion. The Memorial Association has worked 
nobly for the mission in hand, and a noble 
reward has crowned its labors, 
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AN incident connected with the sufferings 
of Garfield when the first shock of the attack 
was upon him, is related by the Cleveland 
Leader, upon the authority of a member of 
cabinet, ex-Postmaster General 
Mrs. Blaine, Mrs. James, and Mrs. 


Garfield's 
James : 

Secretary Hunt spent the entire night in the 
room with the sufferer immediately after the 


fatal shot had been fired. Mrs. Garfield sat 


for hours. holding her husband’s hand in 


hers, and when she withdrew for a moment 
the sufferer turned to Mrs, James and said: 

**Sister James, why did that man shoot 
me ?” 

‘*Because he is a devil,” answered Mrs, 
James. 

‘“*T never wronged him,” continued the 
President. 
life.” 

These words, Mr. James said, were ut- 
tered in tones of indescribable sadness, and 


““T never wronged a man in my 


‘“a sadder scene than that,” said Mr. James, 
‘was never witnessed. Garfield knew that 
he had never wronged a human being, and 
in looking back over his long and busy life 
he could think of no possible reason why any 
man should hold him in enmity.” 


A RECENT visitor to the venerable Louis 
Kossuth, gives an interesting picture of the 
appearance and life of this aged patriot. He 
is now in his eighty-seventh year, but, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, has retained 
the most surprising mental and physical 
This is possibly due to his regular 
mode of life. After his bath he takes a walk 
of one or two hours’ duration, returning be- 
tween 12 and 1 to luncheon, All the after- 
noon he reads and works in his cabinet, a 
lofty room with vaulted and painted ceiling 
He writes 


vigor. 


and papered ina warm, red color. 
seated at a huge, flat desk placed between 
two windows, with his back to the light. The 
desk is covered with papers mostly tied with 
red tape, and carefully docketed for refer- 
ence. On the wall are several good pictures, 
and facing the desk is an admirable full- 
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length portrait of the general himself. Be- 
neath, on a table, is the gift of the working- 
men of England—a complete edition of 
Shakespeare’s works, inclosed in a _ case 
which is a miniature fac-simile of the poet's 
house at Stratford-on-Avon. He dines at 7, 
and after the meal, notwithstanding the eight 
or ten miles he has walked during the day, 
he is good for an hour's game of billiards. 
At 9 he usually takes tea, and retires to bed 
at about 11. 


ANOTHER of ‘‘ Washington's headquarters” 
has changed hands—the old house to which 
he went three days after the battle at Prince- 
ton, and in which he lived for nearly a year, 
was sold to John Case of the American Lise 
Insurance Company of Newark, for $3,275. 
It was an auction sale, the house having be- 
come, through various business transactions, 
part of the Colles estate, and was ordered by 
Joseph Randolph, the trustee. When Wash- 
ington lived in it, the house was a tavern 
kept by Col. Jacob Arnold, a noted Whig. 
‘‘When Washington went to other head- 
quarters his bedchamber was left intact, and 
there it was in the old house, furniture and 
tapestries just as heleftthem. Five years ago 
the. house was nearly lost. It was in the way 
of a projected business block and would have 
been torn down but for a company by whom 
it was bought with the idea that summer 
visitors would flock to a real Washington's 
headquarters. About $12,000 was spent in 
moving the three-story building to a lot two 
hundred by two hundred and fifty feet on 
Mt. Kemble, (Morristown,) avenue, and put- 
ting it in good order. But the contract was 
never completed, and it never held any 
guests, It is still a fine looking building, 
with its high bulging front and tall cupola. 
The exposed: oak rafters within the wide 
halls and big rooms make it impressive in- 
side, too.” 


Tuk feature of the regular May meeting of 
the Oneida Historical Society, was the ad- 


dress on Judge William Cooper, founder of 
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Cooperstown, by Hon, Edward F. DeLancey 
of New York, There was a good attendance 
of ladies and-gentlemen and members of the 
society. Vice-president Charles Hutchinson 
presided, Rees G. Williams being recording 
secretary. A contributions to 
the society's collections were received, and 
thanks ordered to the donors. After the usu- 
al routine business,-Chairman Hutchinson 
introduced Mr. DeLancey, who is the son of 
the late Right Rev. William Heathcote De- 
Lancey, D. D., LL. D., D.C. L. Oxon., late 
bishop of western and central New York. 
At the conclusion of a very able address, 
William M. White moved a graceful resolu- 
tion of thanks, which was seconded by Rev. 


number of 


Dr. Gibson, who referred to Mr. DeLancey 
as an old college friend, and recalled briefly 
some reminiscences of Judge Cooper and 
Colonel Williamson, Colonel Cantwell also 
spoke briefly in appreciation of the speaker 
and the address. 

A CORRESPONDENT Of the New York 77mes 
makes a pertinent suggestion, and adds some 
information of interest in connection with 
Columbus and the proposed World's Fair : 
It is well known that Columbus, on his sec- 
ond voyage, founded and built the town of 
Isabella, on the north side of the island of 
San Domingo and near Monte Christi. Only 
so late as 1847 T. S. Heneken, long a resi- 
dent of San Domingo, wrote to Washington 
Irving as follows: ‘‘ Isabella at the present 
day is quite over-grown with forest, in the 
midst of which are still to be seen partly 
standing, the pillars of the church, some re- 
mains of the king’s storehouses, and part of 
the residence cf Columbus, all built of brown 
stone. The small fortress is also a promi- 
nent ruin, and a little north of it is a circular 
pillar about ten feet high and as much in 
diameter, of solid masonry, nearly entire, 
etc. [See Irving’s ‘‘Columbus.”] The site 
of La Navidad, the fort built by Columbus 
on his first voyage, can be identified, and is 


not many leagues west of Isabella. The 
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guns placed there by Columbus are probably 
still there. Now, why should not a party be 


sent to Isabella, purchase the land, clear it, 
and make an accurate survey of it; then take 
down the whole and set the building upsome- 
where near New York or Washington, espe- 
cially what remains of the house of Colum- 
bus, also someof the guns from La Navidad ? 


THE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was presided over by President 
Charles C. Baldwin. Mr. D.W. Manchester, 
secretary, submitted his annual report. This 
showed that the society was in a very flour- 
ishing condition, and that interest was in- 
creasing on the part of both members and 
visitors. The visitors during the year had 
for the most part sought the society’s library 
and museum for the purposes of study rather 
than of mere sight-seeing. Among the mem- 
bers, who are scattered over the entire coun- 
try, it is somewhat remarkable that only one 
death occurred during the year, that of Mr. 
Hopson Hurd, of Cleveland, who was an an- 
nual member. Nine annual members had 
been added to the rol], The additions to the 
library during the year number 1,220 books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. Of the 301 
bound volumes received 89 were purchased, 
142 donated, and 70 given in exchange by 
other societies. Of the 733 pamplets, 169 
were purchased, 370 donated, and 244 re- 
ceived in exchange. Twenty bound volumes 
of newspapers and 173 single newspapers 
were received. One hundred and two bound 
volumes of the society’s books and 45 dupli- 
cates were distributed, as were 153 of their 
pamphlets and 48 duplicates. The library 
now contains 8,004 bound volumes, 11,336 
pamphlets, and 1,117 bound volumes of 
newspapers—a total of 20,487. Seven manu- 
scripts and 121 articles were received for the 
museum. A historical trunk, filled with let- 
ters and military documents of the war of 
1812, was purchased. 
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THE report of Mr. J. B. French, treasurer, 
was also read. A question was raised as to 
the chance of procuring better quarters. 
Judge Baldwin said he had felt that the pres- 
ent location was not the best that could be 
obtained, but the society had been given a 
perpetual lease by the Sociecy for Savings at 
$100 a year. That rental was fixed as the 
probable value of the taxes for that much of 
the building. If the management of the 
Society for Savings was as liberal now as it 
was years ago,the Historical Society, the 
chair thought, might procure rooms in the 
new bank building. Hon. Amos Townsend, 
Mr. N. P. Bowler, General James Barnett 
and Judge Baldwin were appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter and see if 
more convenient and larger rooms could not 
be found. The selection for curators for three 
years resulted in the retention of Judge C.C. 
Baldwin, ex-President R. B. Hayes and Mr. 
Stiles H. Curtiss, whose terms of office were 
about to expire. Mr. P. H. Babcock, Mr. 
Douglas Perkins, Hon. Amos Townsend, 
Justice Levi F. Bauder, Mr. Peter Hitch- 
cock and Mr. H. N. Johnson hold over. 


A MEETING followed the annual meeting. 
General James Barnett was called to the chair 
and said the only business was the election 
of officers and committees. The only 
changes from last year were in one or two of 
the committees. The election resulted in the 
choice of the following officers: President, 
Judge C. C. Baldwin ; vice presidents, D. W. 
Cross, W. P. Fogg, J. H. Sargent and Sam 
Briggs; recording secretary, D. W. Manches- 
ter; treasurer, John B. French; librarian, D. 
W. Manchester. The committees chosen are 
as follows: Meetings and lectures—C. C. 
Baldwin, E. L. Hessenmueller, Elroy M. 
Avery, and D. W. Manchester; museum—P. 
H. Babcock, H. N. Johnson and Phil. H. 
Keese; biography and _ obituaries—Sam 
Briggs, C. C. Baldwin and D. W. Manches- 
ter; genealogies—D. W. Manchester, Sam 
Briggs and J. H. Wade, Jr.; Ohio local his- 











tory and atlases—L. F. Bauder, S. H. Cur- 
tiss and W. H. Brew; manuscripts—Douglas 
Perkins, J. B. French and A. T. Anderson; 
printing—Lee McBride, J. B. French and 
Sam Briggs; public documents—Hon. Amos 
Townsend, Hon. William Bingham, General 
R. B. Hayes, H. N. Johnson and T. E. Bur- 
ton; photographs and views—J. F. Ryder, E. 
Decker and Miss L. T. Guilford; newspaper 
files—H. S. Sherman, L. E. Holden and 
James D. Cleveland; coins—H. N. Johnson, 
Miss M. E. Ingersoll and W. H. Bariss; 
finance—Hon. R. P. Ranney, William Bing- 
ham, Douglas Perkins, W. J. Boardman, 
Jarvis M. Adams, J. D. Rockefeller and Gen- 
eral James Barnett; societies and exchanges 
—General M. D. Leggett, E. L. Rich and C. 
C. Baldwin ; military history—General R. B. 
Hayes, General M. D. Leggett, Colonel H. 
N. Whitbeck, C. C Dowstoe and D. H. Kim- 
berley; executive—C. C. Baldwin, Douglas 
Perkins,S. H. Curtiss, Sam Briggs and P. H. 
Babcock. Mr. 1. C. Baldwin, of Elyria, who 
has recently donated a valuable collection to 
the society, was elected a patron, and Hon. 
R. M. Stimson, of Marietta, was chosen a 
life member. Judge Joseph Cox, of Cincin- 
nati, and John W. Jordan and Frederick D. 
Stone of Philadelphia, were elected corres- 
ponding members. 

THE National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, recently organized in 
New York City, with John Jay for President 
and James M. King for Secretary, has issued 
‘*Document No. 1.” Besides giving a state- 
ment of the principles and purposes of the 
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League, the document contains a proposition 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, submitted by the Law Com- 
mittee, which consists of Wm. Allen Butler, 
Dorman B. Eaton, Cephas Brainerd, Henry 
E. Howland, and Stephen A. Walker. The 
amendment is as follows: No State shall pass 
any law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibit the free exercise thereof, 
or use its property or credit, or any money 
raised by taxation, or authorize either to be 
used, for the purpose of founding, maintain- 
ing, or aiding, by appropriation, payment for 
services, expenses, or otherwise, any church, 
religious denomination, or religious society, 
or any institution, society, or undertaking 
which is wholly, or in part, under sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control. 





It was proposed to embody this amend- 
ment in a memorial 10 Congress, with the 
indorsement of eminent jurists, publicists, 
and educators to whom it has been sent. 
The adoption of this amendment, the league 
believes, will accomplish the end it has in 
view—to prevent the use of the United States 
money or credit by any State for sectarian or 
ecclesiastic purposes. It was not deemed 
advisable to make provisions in the amend- 
ment in reference to local municipalities 
within the States, ‘‘ as these are governed by 
the organic law or the statutes of the several 
States creating them, and the amendment as 
proposed gives a rule which in its proper ex- 
ercise should prevent the application in any 
way and in any State, of public moneys to 
the particular purposes prohibited.” 
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‘‘A History oF DEER PARK, IN ORANGE 
County, New York.” By Peter E. 
Gumaer. With portrait of the author, and 
cut of house in which he lived. Published 
by the Minisink Valley Historical Society. 
($1.) 

By modest little volumes like that de- 
scribed above, where some corner of our land 
is minutely described by those who have 
lived upon it almost from the beginning of 
its history, a historical society can extend its 
sphere of usefulness, and preserve, for fu- 
ture generations, much that might else be 
lost forever. No recital of personal knowl- 
edge can be trivial; no work in the line indi- 
cated can be beyond a future use. Of. the 
book itself, a local writer, who knew the 
author, says: The author was born in the 
town of Deerpark in 1771, and lived nearly 
one hundred years. He was a close observer 
of events and a natural historian. 
his long and busy life he compiled facts gath- 
ered from observation and acquaintance with 
the descendants of the first settlers of the up- 
per Minisink region from the second genera- 
tion down, and in the closing years of his 
life, between the years 1858 and 1862, wrote 
his history from the material he had with 
much diligence and painstaking collected. 
There has been no man in Orange County 
who has done so much to rescue from obliv- 
ion the knowledge of the pioneers who 
opened a wilderness to settlement through 
privations, hardships and Indian barbarities. 
This little book is one of the most valuable 
records of the events which transpired in 
this valley from its first settlkement to the 
time at which it was written, of any work 
It gives the geographical 


During 


heretofore issued. 
formation of the valley, the early game, fowls 
_and fishes which made this the favorite home 
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of the aborigines, the Indians, and _ their 
mode of living; the first settlers, who they 
were, where they came from, and who were 
their descendants; the ancient families of the 
town, their characteristics, mode of living, 
habits, and customs; the Revolutionary War 
and the events which transpired in this fron- 
tier settlement, the battle of Minisink, and 
Indian depredations; forts and location of 
same; early religious worship and establish- 
ment of churches; administration of justice, 
implements and mode of agriculture, and 
many other interesting matters. 


““ PRESIDENCY AND PRIESTHOOD; THE APos- 
TASY, REFORMATION, AND RESTORATION,” 
By Elder Wm. H. Kelley. Printed by 
Alfred Mudge & Son, Boston. ($1). 

Mr. Kelley is a well-known leader in that 
branch of the Mormon church which has its 
headquarters at Lamoni, Iowa, and does not 
polygamy, nor the things that 
have come into the Utah branch of the 
church in these later years. He is earnest in 
his teaching and belief, is a student in mat- 
ters of theology, and a man of standing with 
We may therefore expect an 


believe in 


his people. 
honest treatment of the matters in hand, no 
matter how much one may. believe the author 
to have gone astray in his judgment, or what 
share of dissent shall be given the doctrine 
he teaches. The work above described is a 
revision and enlargement of an article pub- 
lished some time ago by Mr. Kelley, under 
the title of ‘‘ Presidency and Priesthood,” 
and has been authorized by the general con- 
ference of the reorganized branch of the 
Mormon Church, ‘‘It is published,” says 
the author, ‘* with a view of meeting a pres- 
ent need, and to call attention to some of the 


most important considerations that enter into 
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theological discourse and church building.” 


The character of the work is exhibited in 
the title. The priesthood ‘ being the foun- 
dation of the authorized system of worship 
in the old dispensation, its proper place is 
sought to be assigned to it in the New.” 
Commencing with the earliest priesthood, 
the line is carefully traced through the ages 
to the present day. As there was provision 
in the priesthood of the early Christian 
church for apostles, seventies, high priests, 
prophets, elders, bishops, priests, teachers 
and deacons, so there should be provisions 
made for all these today; and Mr. Kelley 
concludes that as the New Testament is ‘‘the 
standard or test by which all religious deno- 
minations should be tried,” so ‘‘ those found 
not to be in harmony with this pattern, 


should be rejected.” Allof this, therefore, 
leads to the conclusion that as the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints—the Mor- 
mon church—is the only one fulfilling the 
above conditions, it is the proper successor 
of the primitive church, and the only one 
that has kept the truth alive. The argu- 
gument is made with no little ingenuity; and 
while hardly convincing to even a theologian 
of merely the lay order, the book will call 
attention to the fact that Mormonism has a 
theology, and that there is much toit as a 
religion outside of polygamy and _ those 
things that have of recent years kept it 
prominently before the world. ‘‘Presidency 
and Priesthood” is but one work among the 
many that are issued under the sanction of 
the Reorganized Church. 














